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O much has been said about the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 

S existence that many seem to think that fit is the past tense of fight, that in 

~ evolution the selfish triumph, the most cruel are exalted, those who disregard 

others win. Regardless of our differences in creed and doctrine, all who claim 

_ the name of Christian are agreed that the law of life which Jesus proclaimed is 

- the supremacy of love, that unselfishness is the keynote of Christianity. Before 

one reaches’ the pessimistic conclusion that the principle of evolution and the 

law of love which Jesus proclaimed are diametrically opposed, it is well to get 
the facts. 


It has been my privilege as a geologist to review the procession of life on the 
long road that leads from the dawn of recorded earth history to this, the noontide 
of science. At times of crisis in the past, it was rarely selfishness or cruelty or 
strength of talon and claw that determined success or failure. Survival values- 

at different times were measured in different terms. Ability to breathe air by 
_ means of lungs at one crisis in life-development meant success in escaping from 
the overcrowded seas to the freedom of the land. Love of offspring and tender 
care for their young gave the weak and puny mammals of long ago the ability 
to triumph in the contest with powerful, predacious, but small-brained, dinosaurs. 


Especially in the strain that leads to man can we note the increasing spread 

- of habits of co-operation, of unselfishness, of love. The survival of the fit has 

‘meant in the past, and I believe it means to-day and to-morrow, the survival of 

those who serve others most unselfishly and most intelligently. Even in evolution 
_is it true that he who would save his life must lose it. 


_ [From an article in this issue.} 
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Having Done Right 


HO MAKES that inner power of mind and 
heart which is able to turn all circumstances, 
whether hard or easy, into rich life values? Do 
we, ourselves? We follow the intimations of Dr. 
L. Walter Mason, who in his Lenten address in 
King’s Chapel the other day was saying there is 
much to life beside action and achievement. He 
was not praising the passive, receptive mood with- 
out qualifying, but he was saying there are those 
to whom action is denied. They can do nothing. 
Their labor is spent. They subsist on assurance, 
trust, and peace. We ask, Whence come these 
things? Is it in this experience that we all become 
mystics? Is it here that a power not ourselves 
suffusing our whole beings works life’s ineffable 
miracle, transmutes its adversity into quiet joy? 
We all have our buffetings. Many can truth- 
fully say men despitefully use them. The Psalm- 
ist’s imprecation on his enemy we would. never 
think or repeat ; but enemies we have none the less. 
There is a better way. And all the saints have 
attained their immortal place because that spirit- 
ual something has become their very being. That 
is religion, the power which hath wrought the 
wonder in the soul and which some men call God. 
One remembers the story of Spurgeon. 

“A martyr was fastened to the stake,” he says, 
“and the sheriff who was to execute him expressed 
his sorrow that he should persevere in his opinions, 
and compel him to set fire to the pile. The martyr 
answered, ‘Do not trouble yourself, for I am not 
troubling myself. Come and lay your hand upon 
my heart, and see if it does not beat quietly.’ His 
request was complied with, and he was found to be 
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quite calm. ‘Now,’ said he ‘lay your hand on 
your own heart, and see if you are not more 
troubled than IT am; and then go your way, and, 
instead of pitying me, pity yourself!) When we 
have done right, we need no man’s pity, however 
painful the immediate consequences.” 


Tis the Law 


LITHUANIAN speaking before his people 


tells them there is no God, that the govern- 
ment is in the control of the priests and the capi- 
talists, and that they have been sweated by their 
masters till it is time to have a revolution. This 
is the allegation against Anton Bimba, now on 
trial in Brockton, Mass., where he made the speech. 
A Roman Catholic priest heard of the performance. 
He became indignant. He spoke publicly against 
the man, and the Lithuanians and others who heard 
his angry plea went about invoking an ancient 
Massachusetts law against blasphemy. 

This law was passed in 1646 and amended in 
1697. By its terms a good many eminent people 
whose ideas of a Supreme Being are far from its 
orthodox requirements would be liable to suffer 
imprisonment. We tremble as we think of some 
of our humanistic friends. Indeed, a charge could 
probably be made against most Unitarians. It hap- 
pens that Judge C. Carroll King, before whom the 


case is being tried, is one of us, and we can under- 


stand his candid but dignified expression of regret 
that the matter comes to court as it must, since 
it is the law. 

It seems to us, if the priest had not incited the 
people, the incident would have speedily passed. 
Now it is bound to run its course. Obsolete though 
the law is, and fantastic, we believe it would be 
exceedingly difficult, in these Fundamentalist 
times, to get the people to treat it lightly, and we 
contemplate the outcome of the trial with concern. 
Some part of the community is still in the state 
of mind that made the sedition law of the closing 


decade of the eighteenth century a burning re- — 


proach to the young republic. 


A Miuinister’s Request 


ECAUSE a thoughtful minister desires it, we 
give our opinion of an editorial on “Impotent 
Liberalism” in the Christian Century. The writer 
uses nearly a page and a half just to say that liber- 
alism is intellectually respectable but ethically 
weak. We think that is true of a certain kind of 
religion called liberalism, though much of it is not 
even respectable. But the genuine kind suffers no 
reproach. There is a false liberalism which does 
not and will not come up to the mark and assert 
the principle of spiritual freedom in the quest and 
use of truth. It yearns for independence, it would 
give all its goods to say what it wants to say, but it 
is mute. That is why it is dreadfully unhappy. 
That is why, in its repressed emotion, it goes off 
into economics, into politics, into social service, 


and never comes to grips with the eternal problems . 


of doctrine. 


If we may say so, that is what ails more than one ~ 
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of our cotemporaries. They are far more excited 
and dogmatic about prohibition, the World Court, 
and the Army chaplaincy than they are concerned 
about any truly religious fundamentals. Yet is 
not their only reason for being to keep faithful to 


things religious and theological? We rarely see in 
their pages the slightest zeal for great and ultimate 


- conceptions of faith; nor a searching and original 
_ word on the metaphysical foundations of life; nor 


the least care to prove the emptiness and error of 


commonly accepted doctrines among the liberal 
orthodox constituency. 


They talk about liberalism in religion; but they 


do not teach liberalism. When they face the in- 


escapable fact that we have got to be religious with 
our minds as well as with our hearts, they dispar- 
age the first in the interest of the second. The 
Christian Century says in this editorial, “An intel- 
lectual. task is easier to perform than a moral 
one.” Without wishing to appear rhetorical, we 
venture to reply that no moral task is more difficult 
for this very journal or any other to perform than 
the intellectual one. If all did their duty, they 
would create havoc among their constituents, but 
they would be what they claim to be, and their own 
moral potency would increase tenfold. Such is 
the effect of invigorating integrity. The religion 


that men need evolves not out of ethical need only, 


but out of intellectual need, as well as many other 
needs. Let us be faithful to all of them, to the 
soul’s whole nature. 


' Are We Christians? 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The present discussions in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER regard- 
ing the question of what constitutes a Christian and whether 
a Unitarian is a Christian or not, has made me consider. 

I wonder how you feel about this term “Christian.” I 
judge from the articles you print that you hold a broad and 
catholic interpretation of it—also, in that you are the weekly 
mouthpiece of Unitarians and carry the title, Tite CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, you must consider a Unitarian a Christian. 

As applied to myself, if to be a Christian means to be one 
who interprets the life of Jesus and endeavors to follow His 
teachings according to the light within him and to grant one’s 
neighbor the same privilege, then I am a Christian; but if 
to be a Christian means to be one who accepts and follows 
the theological system of thought, constructed by the founders 


_ of orthodox Christianity, then I am not a Christian. 


Would not the term “Christian” be a good subject for an 
editorial? Your readers would then understand why you adopt 
the title THe CrristiAN REGISTER. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dovueat Bissett, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


We call ourselves Christian for two reasons: 
First, we are, on the whole, of the natural lineage 
that traces its origin and history to the religion 
of Jesus. We are not Mohammedan, nor Judaistic, 
nor Buddhistic, nor of any other faith among the 
world’s religions. We take our place in Chris- 
tianity because, by our very nature, we must belong 
to that religion in which we were born and under 
whose teaching and civilization we have been reared. 
We cannot escape the necessity or the limitations 
of membership in one religion which, in some re- 
spects, is different from all the others. It is the 


The Christian Register 


same kind of separation that makes each one of 


errors. 


- annual address, February 22. 
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us a member of one family or one race. 
Second, we are Christians because we believe 
that the fundamental doctrine for spiritual and 


-ethical living is to be found most satisfactorily in 


the catholicity of the teaching of Jesus. His re- 
ligion is very complex as given in the New Testa- 
ment, and much of what is recorded is of no use 
in modern life, in the judgment of great Christian 
leaders. We freely choose the things of universal 
and eternal worth, and believe this right to free- 
dom in the truth for the service of mankind is the 
soul of Christianity. We believe many theological 
doctrines, for a religion must have rich beliefs as 
well as a catholic spirit ; but we never hold any doc- 
trine against the findings of experience and knowl- 
edge which persuade us the doctrine is false. St. 
Paul was a great theologian. He was a great 
Christian. He made many mistakes, held many 
But he said the Christian truth when he 
declared, “Prove all things; hold fast that which 
is good.” We believe the true Christian is well 
qualified to make all religions one, and to resolve 
the differences that now divide the world. He will 
do it not by converting the races to peculiar be- 
liefs, but by giving first place to the ideas and 
ideals that are in the common heart and soul of 
humanity. 


Johns Hopkins Returns 


OHNS HOPKINS, America’s first university, 
J now, at the end of a half century, has decided 

to return to its original ideal. It will discon- 
tinue the courses ordinarily given in the first two 
years of the American college; it will grant no bac- 
calaureate degrees; it will admit only those who 
have the mental endowment and equipment for re- 
search; and it will confer only the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy and that of Master. For reasons 
chiefly financial, the university departed from its 
purpose as conceived by the true founder, Daniel 
Coit Gilman, and the undergraduate and special 
students haye greatly outnumbered the graduate 
students. The university became corrupted, tech- 
nically speaking, as the New York Times says, and 
lost somewhat of its genius. The great change 
comes not too late, and it comes well. President 
Frank J. Goodnow made the announcement in his 
Among his notable 
words, these will be welcome to the thoughtful 
American who contemplates regretfully certain as- 
pects of our noisome academic life: 

“Johns Hopkins University has, so far as I know, 
never had a football player chosen on an_all- 
American team. It has had, however, the consola- 
tion of good repute in scholarship. I venture to 
say that, had it been the popular practice over the 
last fifty years to select all-American teams in arts 
and sciences, Johns Hopkins would frequently have 
been represented. Rowland, the physicist; Rem- 
sen, the chemist; Osler, the physician; Sylvester, 
the mathematician; Gildersleeve, the Grecian, and 
some who are stil] with us certainly would have 
been considered.” 


Limit the Use of the Submarine! 


Dr. Charles Cheney Hyde of Columbia makes plea 


Soria, February 13. 


MUCH WIDER AUDIENCE than that 

of America a few days ago heard Dr. 
Charles Cheney Hyde, Hamilton Fish pro- 
fessor of international law at Columbia 
University, plead for a restriction of the 
uses of the submarine in international 
warfare. Dr. Hyde’s address before the 
bar of the city of New York supplemented 
the movement in the same direction now 
going on in the British Parliament. The 
restriction of the uses of the submarine 
is evidently destined to be the joint work 
of the two branches of the.Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

Dr. Hyde pointed out that the experi- 
ence of the world war had demonstrated 
that the chief value of the submarine was 
as a weapon to be used against mercantile 
marine. He argued that there should bea 
legal agreement among the maritime 
powers to keep guns off merchantmen, and 
asserted that “the influence of such an 
arrangement is beyond estimate.” He 
held that the relinquishment by the 
powers of the right to arm merchant 
vessels “would tend directly to diminish 
the need of submarine tonnage and at the 
same time encourage the acceptance of 
the principle that submarine vessels 
should not be employed as commerce 
destroyers.” 


“IF IT IS DEEMED advisable. to 
abandon the submarine as a commerce 
destroyer,” said Dr. Hyde, “it ought to be 
feasible also to forego the right to arm 
merchantmen against it. If this can be 
done through appropriate agreements, 
there are solid reasons to demand recon- 
sideration of the question whether the 
further construction of submarine tonnage 
may not be limited or checked.” 

Dr. Hyde recalled that much careful 
thought had been concentrated in various 
countries on the problem of the main- 
tenance of peace and modes of preventing 
war. He went on: “Commendable efforts 
have recently been made by treaty to ad- 
just by arbitration or by conciliation 
prospective differences between the con- 
tracting parties. The extent and sincerity 
of such endeavors in many lands inspire 
the inquiry whether it is feasible for the 
principal maritime states to agree that 
if war ensues among any of them com- 
merce destroyers shall be checked, if not 
eliminated, and the conflict, at least so far 
as it involves the use of force, confined 
to a contest between essentially armed 
forces, such as Mr. Choate contemplated 
in his address before the Second Hague 
Peace Conference. 

“If it is reasonable to agree to avert 
war by recourse to amicable modes of 
adjustment, may it not also be reasonable, 
and perhape feasible, to agree to dis- 
courage war by giving up, when it is 
waged, certain measures which distress 
the commerce of the world far beyond the 
limits of the opposing states, and which 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


Buropean Correspondent of Tum REGISTER 


do not necessarily involve conflicts between 
fighting forces as such, and yet which 
form an element in determining the 
minimum requirements of auxiliary 
tonnage? 

“It must be obvious that even partial 
relinquishment of commerce destroying, 
possibly manifested by a departure from 
the methods that are now employed, would 
remove the necessity for the maintenance 
and replacement of such tonnage. Ap- 
propriate undertakings manifested by 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


RELIGION OF THE SKYSCRAPER 


Rey. Clifton Wunder, above, is its prophet in 
Rochester, N.Y., where he fills with worshipers 
an auditorium surrounded . by offices in a four- 
teen-story building financed according to the 
vp-to-the-minute American  ecclesio-realtor’s 
best technique. There are other churches of 
this type in New York and Chicago, and the 
end is not yet . 


general agreement might render valueless 
the basis on which technical advisers now 
ealeulate the needs of their respective 
countries. 

“Tf in 1922 the three strongest maritime 
powers were willing, at the suggestion of 
the United States, to scrap more than a 
million tons of capital ships, and to make 
equitable arrangements for replacement of 
tonnage to be retained, interested states 
may yet deem it worth while to consider 
whether it is feasible to agree to abandon 
or modify a mode of warfare which is 
to-day one of the causes for the main- 
tenance and unlimited construction of 
auxiliary naval craft.” 

Dr. Hyde pointed out that any state 
may constantly use its whole influence 
to bring about the abandonment of 


commerce destroying as an end of war 
or as a primary mode of reducing a foe. 
“A state which advocates unrestricted 
conversion,” he continued, “goads its 
prospective enemy to have recourse to a 
bad practice, and this, in turn, directly 
causes some other state which fears pos- 
sible participation in the conflict to pre- 
serve every ounce of tonnage by which 
it can effectively oppose either the armed 
merchantman or the converted cruiser. 
If satisfactory arrangements could be 
made by the great maritime powers for 
the disarmament of merchantmen, strong 
grounds would appear for demanding the 
limitation of submarine construction, and 
even the argument in favor of the 
abandonment of the submarine as a naval 
weapon might be pressed anew. 

Dr. Hyde declared that reasonable safe- 
guards should be provided to protect the 


country that stands by its agreements— | 


such agreements as those that would bar 
the use of certain implements of war; 
that it must be saved from being penalized 
on account of its very faithfulness. He 
gave five points to indicate briefly the 
practices and uses concerning which agree- 
ments between the powers would be ap- 
propriate, and also the character of certain 
undertakings which would simplify the 
problems of those who seek to bring about 
further limitation of naval armament. 
They follow: 

“First—Agreements as to the limits of 
contraband, and the nature and the scope 
of blockade, would not only be valuable 
in themselves, but also a means of de- 
termining the feasibility of an arrange- 
ment looking to the immunity of enemy 
private property other than contraband 
from capture at sea. : 

“Second—Despite obstacles that may 
prevent agreement as to contraband or 
blockade, the feasibility of an arrange- 
ment contemplating neutral governmental 
certifications concerning the nature, des- 
tination, and use of cargoes on neutral 
ships, by way of substitute for belligerent 
captures or search in port, should be seri- 
ously considered. 

“Third—Inasmuch as the transforma- 
tion of merchant ships at sea into auxiliary 
cruisers encourages the enemy to arm its 
merchant fleet, the feasibility of an ar- 
rangement forbidding such conversion on 
the high seas deserves consideration. An 
agreement to that end would play its part 
in the larger endeavor to remove the 
excuse for the maintenance of unlimited 
submarine tonnage. 


“FOURTH—As relinquishment of the 
right to arm merchantmen would tend 
directly to diminish the need of submarine 
tonnage, and at the same time encourage 
general acceptance of the principle that 
submarine vessels should not be employed 
as commerce destroyers, the practical 
value of an agreement to keep guns off 
merchantmen is entitled to most earnest 

(Continued on page 219) 
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Questioning Youth, Its Message of Faith 


Unitarian Y. P. R. U. has its annual day in the pulpit 


ROM REPORTS of the observance of 

Young People’s Sunday throughout the 
United States and Canada, one may read 
of services reverently conducted by youth 
and of congregations deeply impressed and 
moved to new hope for the church of the 
future. The day was February 7, although 
several churches set aside the Sunday at 
the end of Young People’s Week, February 
14. At this writing, ten days after the 
end of that week, the returns are in- 
complete, but ninety churches have re- 
ported observance of the day, and in sixty- 
eight of these, the young people had the 
entire service, including the sermon. In 
many of these parishes the collection was 
designated for the national Young People’s 
Religious Union. The week teemed with 
dramatic productions and other activities 
for financing the work of the Union and its 
branches. 

The favorite topic of youth in the pulpit 
was youth itself, its religion, its relation 
to the church, to the changing order. 
Some of the titles were “Youth and the 
Old Order,” “Youth Shows But Half,” 
“Education as it Appears to Youth,” “The 
Place of Youth in the Church of To-day,” 
“Evolution—A Challenge to Youth,” “Reli- 
gion and Youth,’ “Young People and the 
Church,” and “The Justification of Youth.” 
Then there were the personal confessions, 
like “What Religion Means to Me,” and 
“Why I Am a Unitarian.” But the large 
issues of religion and their universal im- 
plications were not neglected; there 
were sermons on “The Consciousness of 
God,” “Truth—Worship—Service” (three 
speakers each taking one subject), “The 
Great Plan,” “The Atmosphere of the 
Church Service.” 

Straight thinking, moral earnestness, 
-and unconquerable idealism abound in the 
sermons that have come to the attention 
of THe ReersterR. Brief and quotable ex- 
cerpts from these addresses are reproduced 
on this and following pages: 


Evolution’s Challenge 


WILLIAM N. CHEW 
West Side Unitarian Church, New York City 


It is a glorious thing to stand to-day, as 
most of us do, on the threshold of life. 
In our hands are innumerable opportu- 
nities to help in the high and holy task 
of bringing about the ideal commonwealth 
of man, whete personality may develop to 
its highest, where everyone may have the 
opportunity to give to the world his best, 
untrammeled by conditions of life which 
stunt the body and warp the soul. Evo- 
lution has shown us how to achieve this 
goal, modern science rides ahead to point 
the way. 

Of course, if life is to be successful, the 
primary need is for an adequate philosophy 
or religion—a philosophy or religion which 
does no violence to the human intelligence 
nor to the human conscience, for “as a 
man thinketh, so is he.”’ The world’s 


- history is full of good and equally full of 


evil which have been the direct result of 


a philosophy, religion, or particular way of 
thinking about life, its duties and its 
privileges. To be adequate, a religion 
must stand the pragmatie test—it must 
WOLKE Sk 

Here then are the challenges of evolu- 
tion: preferential reproduction for the 
betterment of humanity; free education, 
uncontrolled by church or politics, ded- 
icated to the unending search for truth 
wherever that search may lead; the hu- 
manizing of industry, that the scourge of 
industrial strife may pass from us; world 
brotherhood, based on mutual trust and 
mutual understanding; the selection of 
intelligent leadership, and the performance 
of our full duties as citizens; and a ra- 
tional faith in a well-ordered universe in- 
stead of a blind faith predicated on fear, 
a belief in a supreme mind, personality, 
intelligent force, call it what. you will, 
the result is the same... . Evolution calls 
us to a glorious struggle for a noble end, 
bidding us go forward, firm in our faith 
in the continual progress of mankind on- 
ward and upward forever. : 


The Free and Effective Church 


WALTER L. CHAPIN, JR. 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


The idea of a liberal religious faith has 
a special appeal to us. who are young 
people because of the way we have been 
educated. In our high schools and colleges 
there is one principle which educators 
impress upon us through the medium of 
every subject studied. This principle 
is that the things we hold as proved and 
the things we hold as opinions must depend 
upon all the known facts. 

The effect of the method of education 
which hundreds of thousands of us young 
people are receiving is to make us doubt 
things stated as facts if they cannot be 
proved. The beliefs of religious faiths 
cannot be proved with the exactitude of 
mathematical problems or scientific the- 
ories. They fall into the field of things 
about which we hold opinions. Although 
hosts of facts are known about the issues 
of human history, the opinions held toward 
those issues notoriously disagree. How, 
then, can we young people expect our reli- 
gious beliefs to agree when there is far, 
far less of factual knowledge behind hu- 
man religion than there is behind human 
history? My personal feeling is that we 
do not mind disagreement in beliefs as long 
as each one of us holds beliefs that appear 
consistent with the facts of life as each one 
of us sees them. That is why I think the 
ideal of a free church has a special appeal 
to young people of the present day.... 

An effective church—by this I mean 
a church whose total service to the mem- 
bers of the community is great because it 
serves many of them in many ways. I 
think it is clear that church effectiveness, 
especially effectiveness over a long period 
of years, does not depend wholly upon the 
intellectual appeal of the weekly sermon. 
Our appreciation of the beauty of a church 
service, our need of a church school for the 


children of our families, our interest in 
organizations within the church, our de- 
pendence upon the special services of 
baptism, marriage, and burial are some 
of the reasons other than the purely in- 
tellectual ones why we keep contact with 
a church. : 

If a church is to be effective, it must 
be able to call upon a liberal supply of two 
kinds of qualities: the quality which can 
inspire people to believe in an ideal and 
the quality which can carry out an ideal. 


Orthodoxy, Skepticism, Faith 


MILDRED BOIE 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn, 


The terrible part of many people's 
growing away from orthodoxy or supersti- 
tion or. the blind faith of their fathers 
is, not that they grow away, but that 
they do not grow to anything. Instead 
of their search for truth ending in clarity 
of mind and strength, it ends in discontent 
and bleak cynicism. 

It is that way with young people espe- 
cially. It was that way with me. It was 
no easy thing to come out of the blindly 
safe but unconvincing and unsatisfying 
orthodoxy of my ancestors. The first 
steps were full of the fear of where my 
thinking would lead me, and after that I 
was confronted by the coldness of science 
and the bitterness of realizing that every- 
thing I had been told was true was not 
true. If those religious things I had 
formerly been made to believe in were not 
true, I reasoned, then perhaps these other 
things—these moral creeds and all other 
matters of belief—were also merely false- 
hoods which had been imposed on my 
plastic mind. And when there were left — 
none of the old reasons for moral good- 
ness, fear of conscience:and hell fire and 
love of a Saviour, what reason was there 
to make it matter what one did? F 

It is because a mind so confused and 
groping cannot call forth the best in itself, 
because such strenuous and agonized search 
for truth prevents the seeker from recog- 
nizing that truth and the mysteries of life 
cannot be grasped or realized in a month, 
or a year, or a few years, because the 
seeming futility of one person in a uni- 
verse turned upside down and made too 
immense and impersonal to be understood 
produces a most intense loneliness,—be- 
eause of such unhappiness, some stronger, 
older, calmer force is needed to give 
vision. Unless this is given—unless youths 
are brought to.a finer type of religion and 
firmer ideals and more beautiful dreams, 
as I was brought to that in Unity Church, 
there is left for them only bitterness, and 
emptiness, a hunger of the soul that their 
unhappy, confused intellects dare not 
admit. 

Because I have known that hunger, that 
bitterness, after the mechanical religion of 
my childhood and the distress and dis- 
couragement of disillusionment, the peace, 
the graciousness, and the strength that 
Unity Church gives to me seem, in con- 
trast, almost too beautiful to be true. 
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Led By Young Men 


WILSON SHOREY 


Unitarian Church, Davenport, Iowa 


Looking back over the history of the 
Unitarian movement, we find that... 
its growth has been characterized by the 
youth of its leaders. As young people 
grow older and come to realize the great 
religious truths, they will find their way 
into the doors of the Unitarian Church. It 
was built by young men who could not 
convince themselves that they could hon- 
estly subscribe to doctrines in which they 
had no faith, which they could not under- 
stand, which did not seem reasonable. It 
was perfectly natural that they should 
find their way into a great church that 
allows them full freedom and honesty of 
thought and a religion that is above all 
else human in its application. I think it 
may truthfully be said that this church has 
nothing to fear from the great movement 
away from the church that we hear about, 
and, on the contrary, in view of the fact 
that it has been young men who have 
always been the moving force in the his- 
tory of the church, that we have every- 
thing to gain, if Christianity itself is to 
_ survive. 


Each Generation Builds Anew 


J. BURGESS COLEMAN 
Unity Church, Brockton, Mass. 


This is the scientific method,—experi- 
menting on all possible arrangements, 
testing whether one be better than another, 
trying continually until something better 
is found. Science is young; it is the 
principle of youth. We do not alter the 
old order from disrespect; rather do we 
test and accept the experiences of our 
seniors, and from them build on to better 
things. We do not cast down the old 
structures from irreverence; rather do we 
maryel at their beauty and their strength, 
and build anew on their model, adding our 
contribution to their wonderful form. 

And as the youth grows older, and his 
judgment matures, he gives up his ex- 
perimenting, content to rest upon the 
world’s knowledge, augmented by the little 
that his generation contributed. He takes 
his stand upon the old order which he 
helped to build. And a younger genera- 
tion, green in judgment, appears to push 
on the work. 


Better Path, Better Faith 


ROBERT BARTLETT 
First Unitarian Church, New Bedford, Mass. 


Each of us must climb by his own efforts 
to his own high realization of Christianity, 
but mutual bonds of sympathy and trust 
are as necessary as are the ropes which 
bind Alpine climbers each to each. 

Every generation is a froward genera- 
tion. Every child has a period with no 
faith. It is natural. God made it so to 
prevent stagnation. 

“When we have a younger generation 
that makes no ripples on the surface as it 
flows into the community, we will not have 
long to wait for the formation of a green 
scum. 


“They are ‘a very froward generation 


The Christian Register 


of children, in whom there is no faith.’ 
Let us thank God for it, and pray that 
their very frowardness may lead them to 
a better path, and that their faith, when 
they find it, may be a better faith.” 


Not Hiding Its Convictions 


P. H. KINIBTZ 
First Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


I shall attempt to point out briefly 
three points in which youthful religion 
differs from the strictly conventional. 

First, in an innate craving for action. 
Youth is dynamic and demands action. 
By far the majority of the reforms of 
history have been inaugurated by youth, 


heralds of the future. But for good or 


bad, youth demands that modern thought 
prevail. ; : 

The second point about youth is a crav- 
ing for sincerity, that is, it expects to act 
upon its convictions rather than to hide 
them. ... Age will, for policy’s sake, 
modify its conclusions, but youthful in- 
tolerance precludes any such compromise. 
Youth is ambitious, and having little or 
nothing at stake, will take chances that 
are unheard of in conservative middle age. 

Third, youth is practical. Youth to-day 
spends its time on immediate and con- 
erete problems, such as social service, 
war, and race. In this, more than in each 
of the other two points, youth of to-day 
differs from youth of yesterday. Never 
in the past, to my knowledge, has youth 
of the universities, almost to a man, risen 
to demand educational facilities for the 
lower classes. In several of the South 
American countries the students have re- 
volted against the conventional and often 
corrupt order of things, demanding better 
and saner methods of educational ad- 
ministration, and educational facilities for 
the poorer classes. In some places the 
students have taken it upon themselves 
to teach the laborers and miners to read 
and write. . 


Life is a peculiar process: We pass 


from proverbially intolerant youth through 


conservative middle age to atrophied old 
age. Yet in all this, some of us still 
keep a soft place for future cerebral ex- 
pansion, and of this few come our re- 
formers. By the very nature of things 
the majority are youthful; hence I say, 
“The religion of youth is—youth.” 


Always the Scene of Conflict 


PHILIP DOW 
First Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


When a young person reaches the stage 
where he sees that there must be some 
unity in his life, his problem is to deter- 
mine for himself what sort of foundation 
he shall build on. There must be, he 
finds, certain principles or seruples which 
must be rigidly adhered to, at least until 
better and more adequate ones can be 
substituted for them. There is, for ex- 
ample, the great distinction which an in- 
dividual must make between right and 
wrong, in the sense of what is the better 
or the worse thing to do in any choice, 
in consideration of the natural desires 
of others as well as his own. Other prin- 
ciples of action range all the way from 
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this, to that of a man to whom a problem 
on which he is working is all of his 
religion, is the one standard by which his 
whole life is regulated. It is these prin- 
ciples or scruples and the fundamental 
beliefs or faiths on which they rest which 
must be considered as the religion of 
youth. The principles vary widely with 
individuals to fit differing life plans, but 
the beliefs and faiths are more general. 

By the very nature of youth itself, its 
religion must be evolutionary, that is, 
open always to change for a better, more 
mature set of principles. It is seldom, if 


ever, fixed and settled, but rather is al- 


ways the scene of conflict. 


Listen to Inner Voice 


M. LODEDSEN-GREVINCEK 
First Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


What does religion mean, in general? 
It means theology, worship, and life. As 
to worship and theology, there are a great 
many differences in different creeds and 
parts of the world. But as to life, reli- 
gious life, there is but one. This means 
that religious life of man all over the 
earth is practically the same. Genuine 
religion urges a man to live according to 
his inner illumination, so that it makes 


him listen to his inner voice in all ex- 


periences of life. For the average man, 
worship can be of great help if it makes 
him realize that his eternal life is linked 
up with the Life Eternal. 


‘Three in One; One in Three’ 


CARL E. GUTHE 
First Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


I am a trinitarian in that I believe in 
the unity of the intellectual, «esthetic, and 
spiritual activities of the soul. Three in 
one, and one in three. No one of them 
is sufficient unto itself, all three lead to 
a true appreciation of our universe. Ulti- 
mately spiritual truth, that is, religion, 
will be taught with a due appreciation 
of science and art, and each of these in 
turn will contain more of religion. Soon 
science, art, and religion will come closer 
together, join hands, yet retain their in- 
dividuality, and will form the vanguard 
of civilization, acting as the inspiration 
and guide to all of mankind—youth and 
age alike. 


“The Longer We Wait,” — 


DANA McLEAN GREELEY 
First Parish Church, Lewington, Mass. 


Because “the child is father of the 
man,” it is our duty now to prepare our- 
selves for whatever work or responsibili- 
ties will confront us in the future. The 
longer we wait the harder it will be. ... 

The Y. P. R. U. is a great aid to us 
as individuals. It fills us with enthusiasm 
and gives us courage to uphold the right. 
Our love for God and for our comrades 
inspires us (and we can do it better in 
unity than separately) to work for a 
world that will respect spiritual laws, 
think freely, and speak sincerely. 

I have tried to show you that we are 
really desirous of the truth, because, in 

(Continued on page 20) — ‘ 
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je hog scientist and theologian should 
_work together for the greater glory 
of the truth and how Unitarian men are 
to fight the good fight for the people’s re- 
ligious and scientific freedom were matters 
that claimed the attention and enthusiasm 
of the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 
at its meeting on February 17. Prof. 
Kirtley F. Mather, chairman of the de- 
partment of geology and geography in 
‘Harvard University and one of the scien- 
tists associated with the Scopes defense, 
gave the principal address, “Evolution on 
Trial.” William Barnard, executive vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, pre- 
ceded him with a description of the plans 
and objectives of the League’s offensive 
against statutory medievalism. -Mr. Bar- 
nard’s talk in full with editorial comment 
thereon was published in the February 25 
issue of THe RecisTeR. _ 

Before the addresses, the club elected 
‘the following officers for the coming year: 
President, W. Rodman Peabody; vice- 
presidents, Arthur P. Rugg, Charles W. 
Eliot; secretary, William T. Reid, Jr.; 
treasurer, Francis P. Sears; additional 
members of the Council, Harry H. Bald- 
win, Charles F. D. Belden, George S. 
Wright. 

Professor Mather first gave a vivid, 
amusing, and informing 
Scopes trial. He was one of the corps 
of scientists and students of the Bible who 
were called to Dayton, Tenn., by the at- 
torneys in-the defense of John T. Scopes 
to testify that evolution and Christianity 
do not deny each other. He explained the 
dilemma in which the defense found it- 
self in attempting to achieve two ends: 
first, it wanted Mr. Scopes to be convicted 
so that the case could be carried higher 
to test the constitutionality of the anti- 
evolution law; and second, it wanted to 
present the expert testimony of the scien- 
tists and Bible students in court so that 
it would be broadcast for its educational 
value. But, the defense saw that if they 
succeeded too well and convinced the jury 
that evolution and Christianity were not 
in vital conflict, the jury might not find 
Mr. Scopes guilty. The prosecution ob- 
jected to the introduction of the expert 
testimony on the ground that the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee had decided that evo- 
lution was contrary to Bible teaching and 
that no further information on that point 
was needed. Judge Raulston ruled the 
evidence incompetent, but, yielding to the 
demand of the defense, he allowed a sum- 
mary of the testimony to be presented to 
him. By this means the main arguments of 
the experts got to the newspapers and 
made a profound impression upon the citi- 
zens of Tennessee, causing many of them 
to question the wisdom of the anti-evolu- 
tion statute. Also, it now became part of 
the record of the case so that it would 
be reviewed by the higher court to which 
the appeal would be taken. Although the 
jury had been excluded from the court 


room during this part as well as many. 


other sessions of the trial, they were not 
immune to all influence from human con- 
tact and from the newspapers. Hence, in 


story of the- 


view of their ultimate objective, the de- 
fense was uneasy. Professor Mather con- 
eluded the narrative half of his address 
by recalling that Clarence Darrow at the 
last moment had actually told the jury 
none of them should think he was con- 
ferring a favor upon any member of the 
counsel for the defense if he failed to 
find the defendant guilty! 

In discussing the issues that underlay 
the Dayton trial, Professor Mather did not 
concern himself on this occasion with the 
freedom of scientific teaching, but rather 
pointed out wherein the relationships be 
tween science and theology should be re- 
vised in order that the question of aca- 
demic freedom could not arise. Why do so 
many people feel that science and religion 
are enemies? What is the proper province 
of each? Professor Mather’s answers were 
illuminating. He said, in part: 

“There is a widespread fear in many 
parts of the country that in the last 
analysis science and religion are really 
enemies, not friends. The real reason 
is that, from the beginnings of their con- 
flict, they have joined issue on points 
of fact. Does it mean that theology is 
being gradually forced to withdraw until 
all religion will be thrown into the dis- 
eard, leaving science to stand supreme 
and alone? 

“That is the fear which underlies much 
of the present opposition to the teachings 
of science. But the real issue can only 
be settled by men who face the facts 
open-eyed and think through to the final 
and ultimate conclusions. The opponents 
of science have had the best intentions 
in the world, their motives are high; 
but their methods are faulty and the 
mistakes they are making are pitiful and 
terrible. When scientists and theologians 
have joined issue over points of fact the 
theologians have always been defeated. 
But it was because the theologians stood, 
not as the champions of real religion, but 
as champions of an outworn and dis- 
earded science, of what we now regard as 
folklore, in the face of the new and truer 


science. 


“Theologians make their greatest mis- 
take when they believe that all they have 
to do is to preserve the traditions of the 
past. That is not their job. It should 
be their aim to discover the truth. They 
should take the best and most complete de- 
scription of the universe science can give 
them, and to that description they should 
give— and I am confident they can give—a 
spiritual interpretation. They should take 
that conception, picturing the majesty, the 
beauty, and the law and order of the uni- 
verse and see that it is the handiwork 
of a creative power. Theirs is the func- 
tion to describe that power and tell us 
what are its attributes. It is the business 
of science on the other hand to describe 
the world and explain it in the limited 
way that is possible. Science answers 
the questions what, when, where, and how, 
but it makes no attempt to answer the 
question why. It is that question which 
the philosopher and the theologian should 
try to answer.” 


Tho ‘Are the Fit, and Why Do They Survive? 


Expert in Scopes defense addresses Unitarian Club 


Professor Mather then considered in 
particular the fear that evolution denies 
both a belief in God and the law of love 
that Jesus laid down. With respect to 
the former, he quoted a stanza of Pro- 
fessor William Herbert Carruth’s poem, 
in which throughout the refrain is 

Some call it Evolution, 
And others call it God. 


Although in the poet’s mind there was 
a great truth, a very serious error has 
been drawn from these lines, said Pro- 
fessor Mather. It is not true that the 
same thing may be called, as one wishes, 
evolution or God. 

“Evolution and God,” he said, “are not 
synonymous. Evolution is a process. God 
is a power, a force, and many of us be- 
lieve that evolution is the process which 
God, the power, has been using in the 
past and is using to-day and will continue 
to use in the future in effecting his will 
in this world.” 

As to the other misgiving, has evolution 
been a bloody fight for survival? Does 
it contradict the law of Jesus? Professor ~ 
Mather on this point revised a miscon- 
ception that obtains too frequently even 
among the liberal-minded : 

“So much has been said about the sur- 
vival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence that many seem to think that 
fit is the past tense of fight, that in eyo- 
lution the selfish triumph, the most cruel 
are exalted, those who disregard others 
win. Regardless of our differences in 
creed and doctrine, all who claim the name 
of Christian are agreed that the law of 
life which Jesus proclaimed is the su- 
premacy of love, that unselfishness is the 
keynote of Christianity. Before one 
reaches the pessimistic conclusion that the 
principle of evolution and the law of love 
which Jesus proclaimed are diametrically 
opposed, it is well to get the facts. It 
has been my privilege as a geologist to 
review the procession of life on the long 
road that leads from the dawn of recorded 
earth history to this, the noontide of 
science. At times of crisis in the past, 
it was rarely selfishness or cruelty or 
strength of talon and claw that determined 
success or failure. Survival values at dif- 
ferent times were measured in different 
terms. Ability to breathe air by means of 
lungs at one crisis in life-development 
meant success in escaping from the over- 
crowded seas to the freedom of the land. 
Love of offspring and tender care for their 
young gave the weak and puny mammals 
of long ago the ability to triumph in the 
contest with powerful, predacious, but 
small-brained, dinosaurs. Especially in 
the strain that leads to man can we note 
the increasing spread of habits of co- 
operation, of unselfishness, of love. The 
survival of the fit has meant in the past, 
and I believe it means to-day and to- 
morrow, the survival of those who serve 
others most unselfishiy and most intelli- 
gently. Even in evolution is it true that 
he who would save his life must lose it.” 

“Man is what he is because of the co- 
operative spirit,” added the speaker, “and 

(Continued on page 218) 
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Religion Around the World 


Those Who Look Forward; 
Those Who Look Backward 


More and more frequently a. group of 
leaders in one of the denominations, being 
of like mind in the present religious crisis, 
raises its voice and augments the differ- 
ences between the forward- and the back- 
ward-looking elements in the fellowship. 
Two recent instances follow: 

An organization of Presbyterian funda- 
mentalist clergymen is being formed to 
combat liberal teachings and tendencies 
which they maintain are threatening “the 
government and testimony” of the church. 
They invite other ministers to help de- 
fend the historic doctrines of Presby- 
terianism and to co-operate to secure 
through the presbyteries such action as 
_ shall further this object. 

A group of more than fifty Disciples 
ministers met in Columbus, Ohio, in De- 
ecember, and protested to the United Mis- 
sionary Society against what they felt to 
have been a creedal enactment by the 
International Convention of the Disciples 
in Oklahoma City. This convention ruled 
that no employment be given to foreign 
missionaries who practice open member- 
ship, the admission of persons without re- 
quiring immersion, and that workers who 
did so receive members should be released 
from employment. The ministers at 
Columbus voted to send to Disciples mis- 
sionaries a statement, expressing strong 
disapproval of the Oklahoma City resolu- 
tion, assuring these workers of the de- 
sire to stand with them for the liberty 
which is in Christ, and deploring the atti- 
tude which would make the missionaries 
no more than employees. A committee 
Was‘appointed which is to enlist other 
persons in an effort to re-establish the 
right of every Disciple to interpret the 
New Testament and God’s will for himself. 


Don Marquis’s Passion Play 


An American humorist, Don Marquis, 
has written one of the most impressive 
passion plays of modern times, “The Dark 
Hours.” He tells the traditional story 
with no original interpretation. Mr. Mar- 
quis says: “If I believed the Christian 
story to be a myth in the sense that the 
Promethean story is a myth, I should 
nevertheless for artistic reasons respect 
the orthodox traditional version of the 
myth in handling it for the stage.’ The 
words of Christ are always those of the 
Bible, from either the King James or the 
Douay version. The play observes the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition which forbids the 
actual representation of deity on the 
stage, but through a clever arrangement 
of scenery and crowds, Jesus is always 
psychologically in the center of the stage. 
The audience may feel at times that they 
could see Jesus if it were not for the 
darkness. Rev. Wilbur L. Caswell who 
reviews the play in the Churchman re- 
ports two verdicts. Stuart P. Sherman 
says: “I believe this to be a great tragedy, 
greatly conceived and written with 
austere sincerity. When it is adequately 
produced, as I hope it may be, it should 
affect us as the tragedies of Aeschylus and 
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Sophocles affected the Greeks.” And John 
Farrar calls it “one of the few great 
dramas ever written in the United States.” 


“Woodbine Willie” on “Politics” 


How can a minister leave “politics” 
alone? inquires G. A. Studdert Kennedy, 
“Woodbine Willie,” in the February 
Forum. “Where,” he asks, “does ‘politics’ 
begin, and where does it end?” He speaks 
out of his experience: “I have been a slum 
parson, and have known what it is to go 
around trying to pick up men and women, 
boys and girls, out of the filthy conditions 
that make life well-nigh impossible for 
a decent lad or girl. Well, supposing the 
greed of builders’ ‘rings,’ or the selfish- 
ness of unions, or the dirty work on mu- 
nicipal contracts, holds up the building of 
decent houses, as they are holding it up 
to-day in England; is the parson to keep 
mum because he might be talking politics 
in the pulpit and might offend the head 
of the Bricklayers’ Union or some con- 
tractor who was a member of his con- 
gregation? Is he to say to himself: ‘I 
must be careful what I say, because Mr. 
Jerry Builder might cut down his sub- 
seription to the curate’s stipend, or the 
people might give less to the Free Will 
Offering Scheme’ ”? 

But men say that the minister speaking= 
on economic and political issues does not 
know what he is talking about. “Nor 
do the politicians half their time,” is Dr. 
Kennedy’s rejoinder. ‘‘Moreover, even a 
parson may have brains, and, at any rate, 
he has no party ax to grind, and no vested 
interest to serve, if he is a decent parson.” 

People belabored the church because it 
did not prevent the World War, and now 
they curse it for calling attention to the 
issues that make wars and rumors of 
wars, the writer says. He puts the situa- 
tion squarely: “You cannot blame the 
church when the world goes wrong, and 
curse it when it tries to lead the world 
right.- If moral principles have nothing 
to do with politics, then wars must con- 
tinue at home and abroad, with all their 
waste and bitter wrong. If moral prin- 
ciples are to be the basis of politics, then 
you cannot keep religion out. You can- 
not split life up into departments and 
keep one conscience for home and another 
for public life. Christian conscience runs 
the whole way or it does not run at all.” 


Soviet Shows Tolerance 


How the Soviet government of Russia 
is relaxing its rigor against organized re- 
ligion is indicated in recent dispatches, 
which state that after almost wholly for- 
bidding the importation of Bibles into the 
country, the government has given per- 
mission for the printing of a large number 
of Bibles in the government printing 
presses at Moscow and Leningrad. It is 
reported that these copies of Scripture 


are to be distributed, without profit, to_ 


all religious groups in the country. 
Sacristans, organists, rectors, lay- 
readers, and other similar lay officers in 


it —— 


local congregations have been given full 
privileges of citizenship in the. Soviet 

state, provided that their income is not 

chiefly derived from the performance of 

religious rites. 

Antireligious plays and other public 
activities directed against religion by 
members of the young people’s communist 
organization have been forbidden by order 
of the central committee of that body, 
because such public expressions are 
thought to irritate the feeling of church 
people, especially minorities, and breed 
hatred of the youthful communists by the 
peasantry. 


From Dempsey Up—and Down 


Bishop Irving P. Anderson of Colorado 
(Episcopal) gives a cross section of the 
world’s apparent standard of values. He 
writes in the Witness: 

“Tf Jack Dempsey receives half a mil- 
lion a year for skill in handling his fists; 
if Charlie Chaplin receives a quarter of 
a million for skill in manipulating his 
face; if Paderewski receives $100,000 a 
year for skill in playing a piano; if Presi- 
dent Coolidge receives $75,000 a year for 
skill in running the State; if the Surgeon 
General of the United States receives 
$15,000 a year for skill in treating the 
sick, and if the Chief Justice receives 
$12,000 for skill in dealing with the morals 
of the nation, and the Chaplain General 
receives $4,000 for skill in spiritual leader- 
ship, we get something of an estimate of 
values as expressed in the world’s stand- 
ard of values, which is money. If a 
Christian lady spends ten thousand a year 
in dress and one thousand in charity you 
get another cross section of values. If a 
Christian gentleman spends one hundred 
dollars a week at the club and puts one 
dollar in the plate on Sunday, here too 
is a cash register of values.” 


Born in Kentucky 


Kentucky ‘is the birthplace of still an- 
other fundamentalist organization. Just 
now this body centers attention on secur- 
ing an anti-evolution law for Kentucky. 
It was formed at Asbury College, Wil- 
more, Ky., and Dr. H. C. Morrison, presi- 
dent of Asbury, heads the society. Rey. 
L. L. Pickett, its third vice-president, was 
the nominee for president of the United 
States on the American Party ticket of 
1924. This party had a platform very 
similar to that of the Ku Klux Klan. 


The Woman's Home Companion is pub- 
lishing a series of articles in which promi- 
nent religious leaders set forth “My Idea 
of God.” The first statement came from 
Dr. J. Gresham Machen, Presbyterian fun- 
damentalist, and the January issue con- 
tains the views of Dr. Albert F. Gilmore, 
editor of the Christian Science Publishing 
Society. 


Another sign that the church school is 
coming into its proper emphasis was the 
formal installation the other day. in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., of Rev. William B. Gates as 
minister of education for the First Pres- 

reas, 


byterian Church in that city. 


- From Dr. Reccord 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RuGISTHR :— 
Maxwell Savage’s article in THe Reca- 
IsteR of February 11 exemplifies a natural 
mood. Many born-and-bred Unitarians 
have shared it. But that way lies danger. 
It leads inevitably to the policy of de- 
nunciation and exclusion, against which 
Channing protested in vain. “Humanism” 
is a variable term. Dr. Slaten uses it as 
a synonym for “the latest form of infi- 
delity.” Mr. Cotton [in his interview with 
Dr. Stearns] uses it to characterize a 
very praiseworthy form of humanitarian- 
ism. Most of our self-styled humanists 
have come to us from other communions. 
They have reacted against a conception of 
deity foreign to our Unitarian tradition. 
They say: “We have waited patiently, 
and in yain, for God to bring in his king- 
dom without our help. Go to, now! Let 
us bring it in without his intervention.” 
Also, like John Burns, they express a 
willingness to exchange their hope of 
Heaven in the next world for a bit of 
Heaven in this. To many this seems like 
ushering God and immortality out of the 
front door, but ultimately they may be 
trusted to bring them in again through 
the back door. 

In reality, our humanist friends are 
passing through an experience through 
which our Unitarian denomination passed 
before many of them were born. Left to 
themselves,—that is, if we do not make 
martyrs of them or share in their de- 
lusion that they are pioneers—they will 
think themselves through. Judging from 
his article in the last number of the 
Western Unitarian [reprinted in Tur Ree- 
ister for February 18], Mr. Dietrich has 
already done so, or at least is nearing 
the goal. He writes: “It [humanism] 
teaches the doctrine of immanence, that 
God is in the universe, the world-spirit 
which pervades the totality of things. It 
does not confine deity necessarily to the 
spirit of humanity; but it says that this 
great world-spirit, so far as we know, 
finds its highest expression in humanity, 
and it is therefore in humanity that we 
must look for the deepest manifestations 
of the divine.” And again, “Though it 


be but another idol, I set it up as the 


concept of God which best meets my needs. 
It is because I feel that this idea of God 
challenges me to real experience of his 
life and to real participation in his crea- 
tive labors that I find myself, if not con- 


yineed intellectually, moved to its accept-. 


ance. To feel that God—the mighty spirit 
of humanity—needs me, is to feel myself 
stirred to the uttermost depths of my 
being. To feel that I am a part of and 
a contributor to that God is to find my- 


self lifted to the possibilities of purest _ 


and bravest life. God and man together, 
in fact the same, toiling and sacrificing 
for the perfect end—this is the picture 
that I love to hold in mind,” ete. To 
all of which we so-called “theists” heartily 
' subscribe. But this is not a new human- 
ism, It is simply a rational theism. Let 
us be patient with our humanist friends 
lest we bring down upon our heads the 


yebuke of the Almighty: “All these years 
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have I borne with them. Can ye not 
bear with them for a few days?” 


Aucustus P. Reccorp. 
Detroit, Micw. 


Christian or Humanist? 

To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :-— 

I have just read the article on “Are 
Unitarians Christians?’ by Mr. Hussey, 
which is a splendid example of the almost 
univérsal loose thinking on the relation 
between Christianity and humanitarian- 
ism, and between Christianity and mo- 
rality. I am willing to admit that Dr. 
Slaten is guilty of the fatal error into 
which I once slipped of daring to speak 
for the Unitarians, and should of course 
be properly disciplined. But I object 
when Mr. Hussey says that even the 
humanists among us are Christians be- 
cause they are working for the improve- 
ment of human life. (Please note that I 
change his word “redemption” to “improve- 
ment.” The former suggests the idea of 
the Fall, and so is a truly Christian word.) 
He says that the humanist is working for 
the improvement of humanity, and “If 
this be not essential Christianity, I know 
not what to call it.’ Why not call it 
what we call it—Humanism? Since when 


does Christianity have a monopoly om 
Social idealism and social effort? One is 


amazed at the way in which supposedly 
well-informed people claim. that Chris- 
tianity inspired the social reform which 
has changed the face of the world. Prac- 
tically all of it, with few exceptions, was 
earried on by secular agencies. The fight 
for education, for freedom, for the libera- 
tion of women, for decent conditions in 
industry, for criminal reform, for liberty 
of speech, for the suppression of child 
labor—all these things have been inspired, 
not by the Christian religion, but by that 
human sympathy that was to be found in 
men of all creeds and of no creed. The 
labors which have thus far cleansed the 
face of the world were not inspired by 
Christianity, but by a common bond of 
sympathy for fellow beings in distress. 
And this sympathy is to be found in 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Jews, agnostics, 
and atheists, as well as in Christians. 

A little farther on Mr. Hussey again re- 
peats the old-time error of identifying a 
good moral life with a Christian life. 
He says we can best prove to the world 
that we are Christians, not by argument 
but by character. Pray tell, what is the 
relation between character and Chris- 
tianity? Was there no character in the 
world before Christianity, and is there no 
character in the world to-day outside the 
Christian church? Why do people speak 
of justice and kindness and humility as 
Christian virtues? And if a Jew be just 
and kind and humble, is he a Christian? 
If not, then how can we prove ourselves 
Christians by having character? In fact, 
everything that Mr. Hussey suggests by 
way of virtues that would prove a man 
a good Christian would also prove him a 
good Jew or a good Mohammedan, and I 
trust a good Humanist. 

And now, if I may presume to give my 
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opinion of the relationship of Unitarianism 
to Christianity, I would say that person- 
ally I do not call myself a Christian, and 
for this reason: I know that Christianity 
has been an evolution, and in each age has 
differed from what it was before; but I 
insist that there is a common thread run- 
ning through all these historic variations, 
namely: the belief that Jesus differed 
from all other human beings in kind as 
well as in degree, and so long as a man 
believes that I think he may properly be 
designated a Christian; but once a man 
ceases to believe in the essential unique- 
ness of Jesus, then I think he no longer 
deserves the name Christian. Now I do 
not believe in any such uniqueness. I 
believe that Jesus, if he lived at all, was 
in no sense different from other men, and 
that his teachings have just as much au- 
thority as the truth they contain and no 
more. This same thing I would say of 
any other teacher, so why use the name of 
the one and not of the others? Why call 
myself a Christian rather than a Platonist 
or a Buddhist? Why not include them all 
and call myself a Humanist? In any case, 
this is what I do, and I hold Humanism 
up in contrast with Christianity just as I 
would speak of the whole in contrast with 
any of its parts. Humanism is all- 
inclusive and as broad as humanity itself, 
and therefore cannot identify itself with 
Christianity, which is exclusive and sec- 
tarian. It gladly receives such inspiration 
as Christianity has to offer, but it receives 
it in exactly the same spirit as it receives 
inspiration from any other source. 
Humanism is the only word that is broad 
enough to include everything that the 
Humanist embraces in his religion. 

So at the end, I should like to turn Mr. 
Hussey’s criticism of Dr. Slaten upon him- 
self. If Dr. Slaten does not know enough 
about the Unitarians to speak for them, 
it is barely possible that Mr. Hussey does 
not know enough about the Humanists 
to speak for them. Joun H. Drerricn. 


MINNBPAPOLIS, MINN. 


They Will Not Submit 


To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 


To one who was born and brought up 
in the Unitarian Church, the position 
taken by Rev. Maxwell Savage in his 
“Letter Appertaining to Humanists” is 
natural and logical, but it must be borne 
in mind that many, perhaps the larger 
number of those connected with the Uni- 
tarian Church to-day outside of New Eng- 
land have come to it from other churches 
or no churches, because they were not 
willing to be circumscribed or hampered 
in their individual right to think things 
out for themselves. Hundreds of persons 
are at. all times leaving the orthodox 
churches, because they do not wish to sub- 
mit to any one else in their thinking on 
religious subjects. The reason many of 
these do not find their way into the Uni- 
tarian Church is probably because they 
think this is but another church, and they 
do not care to be curtailed in their think- 
ing or in their right to change their belief 
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from day to day as they get new light on 
religious matters. If they but knew that 
the Unitarian Church is not. simply 
another church, but an institution, per- 
haps the only institution that stands for 
freedom in religious thinking, where no one 
is ever expected to confess what he 
believes, where one’s own conviction as to 
the relation of man to God and as to his 
service to mankind are respected and not 
questioned, more of such would find con- 
genial association and) opportunity for 
service in the Unitarian Church. 

Even the restriction that Dr. Savage 
would place on such persons would shut 
out many or might cause many of the 
strongest supporters already helping to 
earry on the work, to withdraw. 


WILLARD AUSTEN. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


IrHAca, N.Y. 


Without Intolerance or Discourtesy 
To the Editor of Tam CuRIsTIAN RnGIsTER :— 


I suppose it to be an indisputable fact 
that the Unitarian movement hitherto has 
been devoutly theistic and, in its own 
estimation at least, decidedly Christian. 
Of this assertion the literature it has 
produced, especially perhaps its hymns, 
would seem to be ample proof. For one, 
I have a firm conviction that this is what 
it is going to remain. Outside critics 
have often denied that it had a right to 
call itself Christian, and some poorly in- 
formed people have accused it of being 
atheistic. Now it appears that there are 
Unitarians who share this outside opinion ; 
though just what historic significance (if 
any) they attach to the name Unitarian, 
we are not informed. 

Well, if they hold this opinion, according 
to the traditions of our body they have an 
undoubted right to express it; and how- 
ever mistaken they may appear to the rest 
of us to be, we have no method other than 
the forum of open debate by which to 
convict them of error. Indeed, we do not 
want any ecclesiastical machinery to use 
for that purpose. If people join our com- 
pany who are alien to our ways of think- 
ing, we are more willing to let them find 
out for themselves that they are not happy 
in our society than to proclaim to them 
our dislike for their companionship. 

But surely we have a right to express 
our opinion that they are mistaken, with- 
out being accused either of intolerance 
or discourtesy. To some of us the new 
gospel of humanism appears like the 
threshing of rather antiquated straw. 
We have not lived through the period of 
the foundation of the Ethical Culture 
movement without going over and over 
the arguments that have to do with the 
necessity of a religious basis for ethics; 
and one cannot recall the history of 
Positivism without remembering pretty 
much all that can be said in favor of a 
worship of Humanity. These issues have 
been already fairly well tried out in the 
court of the world’s reason. Of course 
no such issue can pass beyond the right 
of appeal, and a decree once entered is 
by no means immune from the suspicion 
of error. Yet when the general mind has 
once sat upon a question and given it 
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careful consideration, it is not to be 
charged with blind conservatism if it 
clings to a judgment already formed. 


Boston, Mass. Howarp N. Brown. 


Replying to Mr. Greene 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The portion of Russell D. Greene’s ar- 
ticle on the World Court, January 28, 
contains unfortunately one of the most 
important as well as common errors, in 
my opinion, in current discussions of the 
problem of peace. May I specify the point 
I have in mind to your readers for their 
consideration? 

Mr. Greene would substitute law for 
war by the establishment of ‘a World 
Court with jurisdiction and power to en- 
force its decrees.” He says: “‘Laws to be 
obeyed must have sanctions behind them. 
The mandates of force must be there to 
compel the enforcement of the decrees of 
an international court which has compul- 
sory jurisdiction.” 

That is the doctrine that I combat. I 
hold that force is not properly applicable 
to nations but only to individuals, and 
that therefore a court for the settlement 
of international disputes should have no 
sanctions except the enlightened public 
opinion of the world. 

My view of this matter may justly be 
ealled American. In our federal system 
the Supreme Court has jurisdiction in 
controversies between the states. But the 
constitution makes no provision for the 
enforcement of a decree of the Supreme 
Court against a state. In one or two cases 
in our early history such a decree has 
been disregarded by a state, but never 
has there been a resort to force. More 
than once the court itself has declared 
that it has no power to enforce its de- 
cision against a state. To be sure, Chief 
Justice White in the West Virginia case 
in 1918 asserted that “judicial power es- 
sentially involves the right to enforce.” 
But he then proceeded to plead with West 
Virginia to accept voluntarily the court’s 
decision! West Virginia yielded after con- 
siderable delay. 

In his classical exposition of our goy- 
ernment Bryce discussed the notable fact 
that the constitution gives the general 
government no power to coerce a state 
as such, but only wrongdoing individuals 
within a state—a very different thing! 
The coercion of a state is war, which 
involves the innocent and the guilty in 
a common disaster. The coercion of 
criminal or. delinquent individuals, on the 
other hand, is policing, in which every- 
body believes. The question was thrashed 
out in the convention of 1787 in which 
according to Senator Borah, “it was suc- 
cessfully contended by Madison and 
Hamilton that the use of force when ap- 
plied to people collectively, that is, to 
states or nations, was unsound in principle 
and would be tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war.” 

It is profoundly to be regretted that in the 
vital matter of international sanctions the 
framers of the covenant of the League of 
Nations lacked the wisdom and insight 
of the men who drew up our constitution. 
The Covenant enjoins in certain contin- 
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Zencies both the economic and the mili- 


tary coercion of misbehaving nations. | 


Because we were unwilling to assume any 


obligation to participate in such coercion, © 


we did not join the League. Yet thus far 
the sanctions of the covenant have not 


once been executed, and there is much — 


ground for the belief that they will always 
be a dead letter. Of course they ought 
to be expunged, for they are “unsound 
in principle,” unjust, impracticable, un- 
reasonable. , 

No effort should be made to revive the 
dead letter of the covenant sanctions. It 
will be well if the World Court, like our 
Supreme Court in the settlement of con- 
troversies between the states, shall have 
no other power for the enforcement of its 
decrees than the enlightened public 
opinion of the world and the respect of 
all civilized peoples for judgments based 
on open and fair investigation and just 
decision. Henry W. PINKHAM. 

BROOKLINE, MAss. 


Definite Knowledge on Humanism 


To the Editor of Tor CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I had thought myself beyond being 
stirred by the clash of opinions. I have 
felt that that belonged to youth, but the 
letter that Dr. -Maxwell Savage has in 
THe Recister for February 11 arouses me 
from my calm. 

It is quite evident that Dr. Savage is 
not clearly aware of the views of Human- 
ists. He seems to think that Humanists 
cannot believe in God and immortality, 
and he does not seem to get even the im- 
plication of the term itself—that it does 
look to man for revelation. It is true 
that Humanism does not look to a tran- 
scendent God for a revelation or aid, but 
that in no way invalidates the idea of 
an innate divinity. : 

What Dr. Savage writes about a mind 
closing on truth is passing strange, com- 
ing as it does from a Savage. I have al- 
ways taken it for granted that Unitarians 
generally believed that when the windows 
of the mind were closed to new light that 
the shut-in light died, that Truth was 
a welcome guest and not a prisoner. 

Dr. Savage needs to come out from 
cover to get a little definite knowledge 
about the belief he assails. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. W. M. Backus. 


In Their Adversity 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


May the undersigned again appeal to 
the warm-hearted generosity of our fellow- 
ship for a young minister totally in- 
capacitated by creeping paralysis. The 
large expense under which he and his wife 
unavoidably must live is met in good 
measure from other sources. Meantime, 
as happened a year ago, we ask for the 
sum of $1,200 to carry these two people 


along until January, 1927, in their maryel- — 


ously courageous fight against adversity 
and keep them from destitution. 


Contributions may be sent to Mr. Cor- 
nish at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


i 
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- 
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_ Some people share an opinion, inherited from their Puritan forbears, that the reading of 
fiction is something that needs to be apologized for. 
them was given by Jane Austen, considerably more than a century ago: “‘I am no novel reader; I 


Novels 


It is a waste of time. 


The best answer to 


seldom look into novels; do not imagine that I often read novels; it is really very good for a novel!’ Such is the 
common cant. ‘And what are you reading, Miss?’ ‘Oh, it is only a novel,’ replies the young lady, while she lays 
down her book with affected indifference or momentary shame. It is only Cecilia, or Belinda, or, in short, some 
work in which the greatest powers of the mind are displayed—in which the most thorough knowledge of human 
nature, the happiest delineation of its varieties, the liveliest effusions of wit and humor, are conveyed to the 


world in the best-chosen language.” - 


James A. Garfield 


THe LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES ABRAM 
GARFIELD. By Theodore Clarke Smith. Two 
volumes. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$12.00. 

Ask the average American who James 
A. Garfield was, and the chances are that 
he will answer: “A Civil War general who 
became President, and was assassinated.” 
Perhaps also in his mind will linger faint 
memories of a juvenile biography, entitled, 
From the Towpath to the White House. 
If he is a little better informed, he may 
know that Garfield served in Congress, 
and was somehow mixed up with the 
Credit Mobilier and other scandals of the 
Grant administration. But as to the man 
Garfield actually was, the character he 
possessed, the public services he rendered, 
the popular mind to-day knows prae- 
tically nothing. It was time that a defin- 
itive biography should be written; and this 
has now been done by the Professor of 
American History at Williams, and done 
carefully and well. 


A teacher of wide experience and ample. 


scholarship, Professor Smith has had ac- 
cess to the Garfield papers, which hitherto 
have not been open to public inspection. 
The result is a biography rich in historical 
material. The author is neither a Strachey 
nor a Guedalla. Employing little of the 
historical imagination, having no recourse 
to social history to impart color and 
drama to his treatment of his theme, his 
style betrays the impartial truth-seeker, 


a bit ponderous at times, and always cool, . 


yet persistently just. These two handsome 
volumes are written in prose. ‘There are 
no purple patches, no poetic flights of 
fancy. Professor Smith evidently believes 
that “an honest tale speeds best, being 
plainly told.” With manifest impartiality, 
every incident is carefully scrutinized, with 
the obvious purpose of sifting out the wheat 
from the chaff and thereby arriving at 
Something like a conclusion definite and 
final. 

The attention thus lavished upon seem- 
ingly unimportant details resembles Amy 
Lowell's microscopic interest in every part 
of the career of John Keats. In both in- 
‘stances, the average reader will derive 
al _ advantage from judicious skipping. 


Yet, with all its amplitude and occasional 
heaviness, this work conveys the impres- 
sion of a biographer eminently fair-minded, 
whose temper of intellect is dispassionate, 
but genuinely scholarly; one, in short, 
who consistently subordinates all personal 
opinions to an undeyiating search for 
the exact truth. 

The book is, in fact, a belated act of 
justice, for it clears its subject’s reputa- 
tation of two contrary imputations which 
have clung to it too long. To Garfield 
has befallen the unhappy fate of being 
first worshiped as a haloed saint, and then 
of being remembered as a weakling, un- 
worthy of the high office to which he won 
his way. When he died, in 1881, after 
more than three months of sufferings 
patiently endured, at once a wave of pity 
swept the country. The uncomplaining 
heroism with which he met his death en- 
shrined him in the popular heart as a 
martyr. Immediately, his life was ideal- 
ized. His name became the object of pane- 
gyrics as sentimental as they were un- 
discriminating. Upon few other Ameri- 
cans was lavished such unstinted praise. 
In addition to a throng of poems and 
funeral orations, a number of fulsome biog- 
raphies issued from the press to find 
ready sale. Then, as time passed, the flood 
of eulogy died down. Enthusiasm faded ; 
until, years later, the history of his ad- 
ministration began to be written, and at 
the hands of the historians his fame suf- 
fered an eclipse. — 

The pendulum swung to the other ex- 
treme. Garfield was now made to appear as 
a weakling, colorless and ineffectual, whose 
war record was not above suspicion, whose 
Congressional career had been stained by 
practices far from scrupulous, who won his 
nomination to the presidency by betray- 
ing the friend he was bound in honor to 


support, and who, after taking the oath” 


of office, broke his promise to those most 
instrumental in compassing his election, 
showing himself a mere tool in the hands 
of his evil genius, Blaine. All of these al- 
legations, Professor Smith now proves to 
have been unfounded. One by one, they 
are taken up; all the evidence available 
is carefully sifted; every witness, for and 
against, is given his day in court; with 
the result that in practically every in- 
stance, judgment is reversed. - 


A. R. H. 


From the controversy over his conduct 
on the battlefield of Chickamauga, it is 
Garfield, not Rosecrans, who issues trium- 
phant, while his long term of Congress- 
sional service, covering a period of no less 
than seventeen years, is shown to have 
been of genuine value, its actual attain- 
ments far outweighing the accusations 
made against it. Indeed, it now seems 
that if Garfield had only been less re- 
strained by a delicate sense of honor, 
and moved, in each instance, to make a 
frank statement of the facts, even in his 
own lifetime, his connection with the Credit 
Mobilier, salary grab, Star Route Frauds, 
and De Golyer pavement job, which were 
the Teapot Dome scandals of the Grant 
administration, would have been shown 
to be comparatively innocent. In the 
same way, the bitter charges made by 
Charles A. Dana against Garfield are 
thoroughly dissected to the latter’s ad- 
vantage, while in his battle with Conkling 
and his fellow stalwarts over the New 
York offices, Garfield is completely ex- 
onerated. Instead of being the slave of 
Blaine, it now appears that Garfield was 
no man’s man, and accepted the fight in 
order to prove, as he said, “whether or 
not the President is registering clerk of 
the Senate, or the Executive of the United 
States.” 

From all these discussions, so revealing 
as to the inner workings of a great 
democracy, there emerges the figure of a 
man who, if he was not a great statesman, 
was certainly good, conscientious, honest, 
and at all times sane. His biographer 
states nothing less than the truth when 
he says: “Anyone who reads the... letters 
written by him to wife, family, colleagues, 
friends, acquaintances, gains the impres- 
sion of a fine and simple integrity in the 
man.” What shortcomings he possessed 
came from errors of judgment rather than 
from any deliberate intention of wrong- 
doing. Thus, more perhaps than in any- 
thing else, his story was worth retelling 
for the reason that it is typical of the 
faithful,. conscientious, unremitting toil 
which goes perforce into the conduct of 
the life of the Republic. As member 
of the House of Representatives, chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, party 
leader, and administration whip, Garfield 
did that honest work, so often overlooked, 
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without which government becomes im- 
possible. By no means unique, but honest, 
trustworthy, and capable of an inordinate 
amount of work, he rendered yeoman 
service for many years, thereby proving 
himself an invaluable public servant, who 
well deserved the honor finally awarded 
him. Among our presidents, he was far 
from being the least worthy. In what 
seems likely to be the final judgment of 
history, out of the mists of flattery and 
obloquy which once enshrouded him, he 
now comes clean. 

These volumes are eminently worthy to 
stand beside McHlroy’s Cleveland, and 
Williams’s Hayes. One interesting feature 
is the novel light they shed upon the 
character of Lincoln, who appears much 
as does Washington in Claude Bowers’ 
incomparable Jefferson and Hamilton. 

A. RB. H. 


Twenty-five Sermons 


AMERICAN PuLPiIT. By Twenty-five 
New York: The Mac- 


THE 
Representative Preachers. 
millan Company. 

This volume of sermons is the result of 
a ballot conducted by the Christian 
Century. Ninety thousand ministers re- 
ceived voting papers, of which 25,000 were 
returned. From these it was inferred that 
the best twenty-five preachers would be 
made known; then these selected ones 
were asked for their own favorite ser- 
mons; and so “presumably” we get the 
best twenty-five preachers, and also the 
best twenty-five sermons preached by 
them. There is a certain amount of satis- 
faction in knowing that the papers re- 
turned and counted do not represent a 
majority of the polled ones, though on the 
other hand they possibly represent the 
style of sermon popular in the United 
States at the present time. 

There are two ways in which this book 
may be regarded. The sermons may be 
taken one by one, and judged as sermons; 
or they may be regarded as a whole, as an 
example of the preaching Sunday by Sun- 
day which average congregations love to 
hear. Taken in the second way, the result 
of reading them is of a somewhat dis- 
quieting nature. If .the sermons of 
Doctors Gordon, Jefferson, and Tittle be 
excluded, the rest are all of popular type. 
It is easy to imagine the large audiences 
which have gathered to listen, and it is 
‘also easy to see the satisfaction spread 
over their countenances when they do hear 
just what they came to hear. Directly 
the text is announced, it needs no prophet 
to foretell what will be said. Even the 
remotest relative of a prophet can word 
the peroration. These sermons are pop- 
ular, picturesque, and strictly orthodox, 
and their hearers can go home serenely 
happy, for they have heard nothing shock- 
ing, and have listened to just the things 
to which they have listened all their 
listening lives! ; 

When we had read these sermons, we 
turned to some old sermons preached from 
fifty to one hundred years ago. The con- 
trast was somewhat painful. It is said 

_ that the old-time, deep, argumentative, and 
learned sermon has gone for aye, as 
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audiences cannot listen to it. This volume 
lends strength to such pessimistic saying. 
In almost every sermon the orthodox 
doctrine circling around Jesus is dragged 
in, sometimes by obvious straining. Why 
cannot preachers do as Jesus did, point 
direct to the Father? The wayside ser- 
mons of Jesus are homiletic models. He 
always points directly to His Father, 
needing neither assumptions nor _ inter- 
mediaries to prove a fatherly love. The 
best sermon of the series is that furnished 
by the Rey. EH. F. Tittle, and the worst, 
if it be not uncharitable to point to a 
worst, is that of Dr. W. A. Sunday, with 
a close second to Dr. Matthews’ selection. 
I sincerely hope that, the general public 
does not indorse the suggestion, conveyed 
by their presence in this book, that these 
two sermons are typical “best “sermons” 
of the day. 

If we have to take this volume at its 
face value, then the day of quiet, scholarly, 
and educative sermons has temporarily 
passed. The present task of the preacher 
is to organize and conduct a huge machine, 
seek out all the everyday illustrations 
possible, declaim the result in popular 
oratory, and conclude every sermon with 
a summary of the essentially orthodox 
views of the person and work of Jesus. 

But, after all, since only a little over a 
third of the ministers approached were 
heard from, it can be concluded that under- 
neath the agitations of the surface there 
is still a profound trust in unnoticed, un- 
obtrusive service and thought; and that 
ministers unknown and unheralded are 
steadily emphasizing the leaven-like growth 
of the kingdom of God. M. H. 


Allied Science 


THE ORGANIZATION OF Lire: A STUDY OF 
THEORETICAL BioLocy. By Seba Hldbridge, of 
the University of Kansas. New York, N.Y.: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $4.50. 


Professor Eldbridge holds that “we are, 


cursed by specialism in every field of in- 
tellectual endeavor” and “our intellectual 
interests are so isolated that they do not 
contribute to the progress of society as 
they might.” Science and philosophy are 
apt to ignore each other, though they are 
really interdependent. ‘Science when it 
becomes critical and comprehensive is 
philosophy as well as_ science, and 
philosophy that is worth the name must 
contribute to the solution of scientific 
questions.” ‘A systematic analysis of the 
type usually called logical or inferential’ 
is applied to mechanical, physicochemical, 
behavioristic, vitalistic, and other isolated 
theories of the origin and development of 
life. Such analysis clearly shows that no 
single theory, however valuable it may be 
as a help, can by itself furnish an adequate 
explanation. The forces in life are not 
merely mechanical or physicochemical, but 
these are developed and related by “or- 
ganizatory factors,” by “vital factors 
which seem to work on the basis of ex- 
perience,” and which seem to be “en- 
dowed with a species of intelligence, or 
attributes comparable therewith,” since 
they seem to learn something as they go 
along. Psychological research, unless as- 
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tonishingly wrong, shows that “the laws 


.of mental life are not physical and 
chemical laws.” 


If we developed a “syn- 
thetic theory of the primary factors in 
life and its evolution,” probably “the 
claim of psychology to be a branch of 
science co-ordinate in dignity and impor- 
tance with physics and chemistry would 
no longer be disputed, and behayioristic 
metaphysics of the type represented by 
Watson and others would disappear, 
though behavioristic methods would still 
be employed in psychological research.” 

It is to be hoped that “a special science 


of organizatory factors will be estab-— 


lished,” for it is plain that the theory of 
evolution cannot be carried on in the field 
of biology alone, but needs the co- 
operation of physics, psychology, and 
sociology. The author himself tries to do 
this and reaches “a pluralistic theory of 
life and human experience” which he holds 
to be sharply marked off from previous 
theories. 
pluralistic theory or not, he will gain much 
by following the searching analyses of 
other theories which the book presents, 
especially if the reader has fallen into the 
common mistake of feeling that some 
partial theory of his own is capable of 
dealing with such a complex subject as 
the orgarfization and development of life. 
; RAL is 


The Function of Oxford 


CREATIVE OxrorD. By William 8. Knicker- 
bocker. The University Press. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
$3.00. 

The title suggests the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Oxford’s policy : to make and send 
into every activity of the nation and the 
world, men who will mold life according to 
the culture they have received at this 
ancient seat of learning. Particularly 
does the author address himself to the task 
of tracing the forces operating in Oxford 
that made the Victorian mind. His 
description of the men who created the 
standards of thought and life which con- 
stituted what has come to be known as 
the Victorian Age, is clear and helpful. 
He brings before us in review “the 
Triumph of Humanism in Oxford,’ the 
influence of Newman, Arnold, Benjamin 
Jowett, Matthew Arnold, John Ruskin, 
and the apostles of art and beauty who 
constituted the “afterglow’—Thomas Hill 
Green, William Morris, D. G. Rossetti, and 
Walter Pater. These are the men who 
have given forms to our thought, and 
ideals to the life of the world where 
English is spoken; their work at Oxford, 
and their influence in shaping the Uni- 
versity and the life of the world is the best 
of reading, and the story is charmingly 
told. The principle underlying Oxford’s 
program of education, and the charm and 
value of this book, are set forth in a 
quotation of Matthew Arnold: “We have 
won our political battles; we have not 
marched victoriously with the modern 
world, but we have told silently upon 
the mind of the country ; we have prepared 
currents of feeling which sap our adyer- 
saries’ position when it seems gained. 
. .. Adorable dreamer, whose heart has 
been so romantic! who hast given thyself 


so prodigally, only never to the Philis- 


Whether the reader accepts this - 


{ 
; 
| 


{ 
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tines! home of lost causes, and forsaken 
beliefs! and unpopular names, and im- 
possible loyalties! ... Beautiful city! so 
venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the 
fierce intellectual life of our country, so 
serene! ... Steeped in sentiment as she 
lies, spreading her gardens to the moon- 


light, and whispering from her towers the 


last enchantments of the Middle Ages, 
who will deny that Oxford by her in- 
effable charm keeps ever calling nearer 
to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, 
to perfection?” 

With the book goes a bibliography un- 
usually comprehensive and serviceable for 
the man who wishes to study systemati- 
eally those who influenced England and the 
modern world in times of great expansion 
and energy, the creative personalities of 
Oxford; making it a radiating force, an 
idea, faith, a hope and a light, for those 
who may never see the City of the Isis 
Save in the pages of Victorian literature. 

H.F. B. 


Two Influential Lives 


Baron Pau Nicotay. By Greta Langen- 
skjéld. Translated by Ruth E. Wilder. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.60. 


-Ortson Swett Marpen. By Margaret Con- 
nolly. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$3.00. 

Paul Nicolay was born a Finnish baron, 
heir to an estate on Finnish soil. He 
moved in the highest circles of the Russian 
court. Orison Swett Marden, on the other 
hand, grew up a neglected orphan boy, 
farmed out to a half-dozen families who 
sorely abused the child. Few lives could 
be more distinctly contrasted in their be- 
ginnings than these two. Yet both of 
them heard the call of the spirit, and by 
sheer faithfulness became tools in the 
hand of the Lord. Both of them fought 
against tremendous handicaps, Marden 
against the handicap of destitution, and 
Nicolay against that of a weak and frail 
body. Following his initial success of 
Pushing to the Front, Marden became the 
author of many books, which have at- 
tained a sale of over two million. Nicolay 
became a consecrated Christian worker in 
many lands, and the founder of the Rus- 
sian Student Movement. With the rather 
one-sided optimism of Marden, whose 
favorite phrases were “He can who thinks 
he can,” and “You can, but will you?” the 
thinker may not have perfect sympathy. 
So with the pivotal religious conviction of 
Nicolay that Jesus was God and that he 
actually lived in his own heart, the liberal 
may have scant sympathy. Yet one may 
not question the vast influence for right- 
eousness exerted by these two men, who 
went about the world doing good. 

O,B..J. 


Canadian Sermons 


GrHat CANADIAN PREACHING. JHdited with in- 
troduction and biographical notes by W. Harold 


- Young, minister of St. Paul’s United Ohurch, 


Toronto. New York: 
pany. 1926. $2.00. 

Fresh from the press, this volume of 
‘sermons, to which enone sigue of 


George H. Doran Com- 


lg 


The Christian Register 


yarious communions have contributed, 


gives eloquent testimony that the Canadian 
pulpit has lost nothing of its vitality and 
vision. Here are sermons of a high order, 
forward-looking, free from the contentious 
spirit, uniting the best in modern thought 
with the grace and power of that which 
is eternal. There is a suggestion that 
perhaps the Scottish pulpit is making its 
home in Canada; but if so, it is in a 
modified form, with the modern point of 
view added to the old homiletical genius. 
Among those contributing to this volume 
are such well-known preachers as Dr. 
Richard Roberts, Dr. J. W. G. Ward, and 
our own Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal, 
whose sermon is entitled “Leaders of the 
Spirit,’ and concerning whom the _ bio- 
graphical note says, in part: “In the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
around which cluster the associations of 
such truly great ministries as those of 
Barnes and Griffin, Dr. Snow has for the 
last five years enjoyed a popularity and 
an influence that are indeed noteworthy. 

. The present sermon reveals the man. 
Its keenness of insight into the forces 
which have led mankind to higher things, 
its loyalty to Jesus and his way of life, its 
buoyant faith in the ultimate acceptance of 
his spirit by humanity, its happy synthesis 
of broad tolerance and implacable insist- 
ence on the primacy of spiritual forces,— 
such things as these supply the key to a 
ministry which has attained real signifi- 
cance in a city where it is easy for minis- 
tries to be ignored.” We are glad that 
Canada appreciates Dr. Snow so fully and 
has honored him in this noteworthy 
volume of its best preaching of to-day. 

F. B.S. 


Textbook for Church Workers 


THE CHURCH’S PROGRAM FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Herbert Carleton Mayer. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.00. 

Professor Herbert Carleton Mayer, head 
of the department of secondary education 
and young people’s work at Boston Uni- 
versity, gives the professorial treatment 
of this subject that one would expect. 
Based on a sound theory of education and 
sound principles of psychology, it gives 
practical application of these theories. 
The exposition of the book is good, and 
clearly written. It is a work to be studied 
before tackling concrete problems, rather 
than a dictionary of solutions for indivi- 
dual eases. The reader will have to as- 
similate the material for his own use. 
The power of personality, the importance 
of individual differences, the significance 
of adolescent psychology, and the necessity 
of training for leadership are brought out 
definitely. Professor Mayer recommends a 
department for young people’s work in the 
church which will include all ages, from 
the primary through late adolescence. 
He diseusses the class unit and the class 
program, the curriculum, problems of ad- 
ministration, expressional activity, and 
adolescent worship. In the chapter on 
“Christian Decision,” speaking of a study 
of the age of decision, he says, “Only 4.9 
per cent. made decisions after the twenty- 
fourth year. The significance of thes? 
statistics is evident. The burden of the 
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whole work falls on the shoulders of the 
young people’s workers.” The ideal of 
the young people’s worker as expressed 
by Professor Mayer gives the reader con- 
fidence: “No abstract notion of my duty 
to young people that I ever knew, fires 
me to work. I serve because I see young 
people around me growing up without 
something that I may be able to help . 
them get.” Professor Mayer's treatment 
of the church’s program for young people 
is worthy of the attention and study of 
all church workers. N. B. H. 


College Fiction 


On THE Srpp Lines. By A. May Holaday. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

On the Side Lines, a story of life at Le- 
land Stanford, manages to avoid many of 
the “heroic” pitfalls that so generally 
abound in university fiction, only to come 
nigh to grief in its desperate attempt to ac- 
curately portray college spirit. Humanity is 
pretty much the same everywhere, and men 
have seldom failed to honor courage, and 
as frequently to misunderstand it. Dexter 
MacDonald returns to college for his 
sophomore year, lean in pocket, but burst- 
ing with ambition. Due to a leakage of 
the heart or some similar aortal draw- 
back, he keeps away from athletics en- 
tirely, thereby drawing down upon him- 
self the wrath and contempt of the entire 
university. Certainly, anyone with a 
grain of common sense would not have 
endured such wholesale calumny without 
justifying himself! Young MacDonald 
does this through two bitter years, even 
keeping the secret from his most inti- 
mate friends. MHere’s fortitude! Some 
parts, however, are admirable and merit 
only praise. The political life of a college 
campus and its external wire-pulling are 
so placed that we can see how the wheels 
go ’round, and learn how the “big men” get 
there. Let Mr. Holaday try again. 

G. B.L. 


For Fathers 


FATHER-AND-BABY PLAYS. By Hmilie Pouls- 
son. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. $1.50. 

You have perhaps seen a father who 
grew red in the face and somehow mis- 
managed things when he had to amuse his 
infant. Pride and affection yielded little 
assistance, and with relief he resigned his 
heir to the mother’s arms. 

Avaunt! Let there be no more of this. 
As we have Books of Etiquette, and “Ilow 
to Build a Radio,” so we have assistance 
for the well-intentioned but inexpert par- 
ent. He must not, as Herodotus recom- 
mended, avoid all sight of his children un- 
til after they are five years old. Rather 
let him seize upon Miss Poulsson’s book 
and learn how simple a task it is to be- 
come an intimate friend of one’s baby. 

Miss Poulsson has written over a hun- 
dred delightful jingles, many of them set 
to music by Mr. Charles Cornish and Miss 
Theresa Garrison. Let father commit to 
meniory a good half-dozen of these, and 
his popularity in the nursery is firmly es- 
tablished. Miss Storer’s drawings, illus- 
{rating the work, are wholly charming. 

G. B. L. 


The Tattling Tabers 


ROSE BROOKS 


“Tattlers, every one of the seven, if 
they are my cousins and uncle and aunt!” 
said Joyce Merrill gayly to her friend and 
schoolmate, Catherine Barbour, who was 
accompanying her to the hills for their 
week’s vacation. ‘You'll see for yourself, 
five minutes after Jerry meets us at the 
station! How I do love to go to see them, 
darlings all that they are!” 

“Joyce Merrill, why don’t you tell me 
what you’re talking about? You despise 
tattletales. You despise nothing more than 
tattletales.” 

“Not the Tattling Tabers. I named them 
myself, the one worthy deed of my 
short career,” chuckled Joyce. “Let their 
tattling do its own telling. Think of a 
whole jolly week! And every vacation 
since I’ye been in this far-from-home 
school they let me fly to them and_ bring 
a friend, just as if it were my own home. 
You’re the ninth girl I’ve taken.” 

“I know. And the girls who’ve been, 
act as if an invitation were a diamond 
crown, and they all call them the Dear 
Tattling Tabers, and say the jolliest things 


about every one of them, but as for en-° 


lightenment”— 

“They've learned the game. They’re 
playing it,” said Joyce cryptically. “But 
as for tattling to any new girl, nobody 
but the Dear Tattling Tabers themselves 
ean do justice to their own tattling’— 

“Joyce Merrill, I shall be demented. 
Never have I heard so much about 
tattling.” 

“You'll come back a confirmed tattler 
yourself, mark my prophetic words. No 
one can long resist the warming at- 
mosphere of the Tattling Tabers! A 
whole week of it is before you! See that 
nice old man across the aisle?” she added 
in lowered tone. 

“T see an old man with scraggly white 
hair. He looks rather untidy to me. 
You’re always seeing something nice about 
everybody, even if it’s buried a mile from 
sight, and you’re always saying something 
nice about everybody. It’s a regular code 
among you and all your friends at school, 
yet here you suddenly lapse into an exal- 
tation of tattling. He looks tired and 
untidy. Why is he so nice?” 

“My dear, your English is worthy of 
our instructor at his best, but your obser- 
vation is faulty.” Joyce’s eyes twinkled. 
“I saw him slip a penny to that grimy, 
cunning little boy in the seat ahead, and 
he has been as still as a mouse ever since, 
’ and his mother has had a rest. When the 
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joy of that penny wears out, let’s con- 
tribute one apiece. The mother looks as 
if she'd like to rest a year. Hasn’t she a 
sweet face, and such lovely black eye- 
lashes?” 

In silence Catherine fished two pennies 
from her purse. “Grimy but cunning,” 
she meditated. “I can see'the grimy, but 
I didn’t see the cunning. And I didn’t 
see the old man do his deed of mercy, and 
I didn’t see the mother’s long eyelashes 
nor even her sweet expression.” ) 

“TIT am related to the Tattling Tabers! 
Oh, Catherine, aren’t you glad we'll soon 
be there?” And with this seemingly 
irrelevant remark Joyce closed the whole 
subject and checked off the stations till 
they arrived in the white-steepled town 
of the hills she had grown to love. 

“Jerry!” she greeted the tall boy who 
met them. “Catherine, this is my oldest 
cousin, Jerry Taber. He always meets me 
because Aunt Helen thinks he’s the very 
most accomplished of all the accomplished 
chauffeurs in the family.” Catherine 
found herself following Joyce to a Ford 
sedan, clean but aged. “Oh, Jerry, it 
hasn’t worn out a bit, has it?’ Joyce 
eyed the car as if it were a person and 
waved Catherine in before her. 
we've had in this car!” she sighed con- 
tentedly as they rattled on their way. 
“Usually it’s on ambulance service, or 
errands-of-mercy service for the whole 
countryside, but all of us go together on 
Aunt Helen’s errands, and the fun we 
have, don’t we, Jerry?” 

For answer Jerry brought the car to a 
stop and opened the door. “Ride, Mr. 
Brown?’ he greeted. “Going right past 
your door.” 

“It’s like haying your own car,” Mr. 
Brown explained to the girls, but was cut 
short by Jerry's second stop, this time to 
accost a woman heavily burdened with 
bundles. 

“Store not delivering to-day?” he greeted, 
as he jumped out to lend a hand. “Why 
didn’t you look for this old car, before 
you started with a load like that?” he 
demanded with some sternness. “Plenty 
of room on the back seat with the girls.” 

“Like having your own car,” sighed Mrs. 
Conway, after greeting Joyce like an old 
friend. “Never pass you, one of those 
Tabers. Always time for everybody— 
room for everybody.” 

“What's the sense in rattling over the 
country alone if your friends don’t mind 


“The fun | 


riding in an old rattletrap with 
asked Jerry. 

On the last home-stretch mile, their two 
passengers safely deposited, Jerry’s tongue 
was loosed to Joyce. “Yes, still lives all 
alone, Mr. Brown. Nicest old man you 
ever saw, too. Won’t say he’s lonely. 
Maybe he isn’t. Everybody always going 
there, he makes you feel he’s so glad to 
see you. Remember Timmy Carter—lives 
across the meadow? Timmy trots over 
and chops wood for him afternoons. 
Keeps the wood-boxes filled. Won’t take 
a cent, either. He tell me? Not Timmy! 
Mr. Brown told me. Said he put a splint 
on a cat’s leg for Timmy once, and the 
eat got well, and Timmy never got over 
it. Great little shaver, Timmy. Evyery- 
body likes him. 

“Mrs. Conway? Getting ready for that 
boy of hers, I guess. Must think he’s 
going to bring his appetite with him! 
Wouldn’t he be furious if he could see his 
mother lugging provender for him! He’s 
great,—Ben. Says he’ll show me the ropes 
next year when I go. And isn’t Mrs. 
Conway great? Staying there sole alone. 
Makes the farm pay, too, and takes all 
those people in summer. All she thinks 
about is Ben, and to hear Ben talk, about 
all he thinks of is making her have an 
easier time when he gets through college. 
There’s mother at the window watching 
for you! There’s the whole cousinly 
tribe!” Three boys and two girls rushed 


ris 


Canst ThouP 


you?” 


Canst thou copy in verse one chime 
Of the wood-bill’s peal and ery? 

Write in a book the morning’s prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky? 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Sentence Sermon 


O the depth of the riches both of the 
pep and knowledge of God !—Romans 
» 88, 


te 


to open the car door and dragged out suit 
cases and village bundles. 

Instantly, Catherine was a member of 
the family. “You’re a dear child to leave 


city comforts and come to our chilly farm- 


house,” Aunt Helen greeted her. “Joyce 


does make us so happy, spending her 
vacations with us and bringing her nice 


friends !” 


Dinner, hot and savory, to the accom- 
paniment of incessant chatter. . 
“You know that new little girl at school, 
Mother?” asked Alice. 
as you said she looked. They came from 


the city, too, and they love the country, 


“She’s just as nice ~ 


; 
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_ Who Could? 
MARJORIE DILLON 


‘I’m fond of Dad and Baby, 

And I find no fault with Brother; 

As for Grandma, oh there’s something 
great about her! 

T’ve lots of jolly playmates; 

But I tell you what, my Mother— 

Well, I simply couldn’t get along without 


her! 
te 


too. She said her mother loved the apple 
pie you sent her, and her brother’s coming 
over this afternoon to see John, isn’t he, 
John?” aan: / 

‘“Name’s Tom. Tom Maynard,” John 
took up the tale. “He’s great. Ought to 
hear him do mental ’rithmetic, quicker’n 
seat. Fellows alllike him. Great, he lives 
so near.” 

“Mr. Maynard's a fine man,” contributed 
Uncle Richard. “Says he has the latest 
books on apple raising. Says he’ll lend 
them tome. Funny, how kind people are.” 

Aunt Helen fiew to answer the tel- 
ephone’s tinkle. “Trouble!” her words 
eame back. “How can you speak of 
trouble, and you always doing for every- 
body! We have it right in the house and 
the car’s at the door. Don’t you worry, 
the children will take it right over.” 

“Ambulance service,” whispered Joyce to 
Catherine. “This is a slight sample of 
what goes on all the time.” . 

“Finished?’ Aunt Helen had stopped 
at the medicine chest before returning to 
the table. “That dear little Mrs. Richie 
is worried about her baby. Says she can’t 
get the doctor till evening. You children 
take this bottle over to her, like the dears 
you are. Nicest little woman—always 
helping other young mothers with their 
babies.” 

And so it went. Each hour typified each 
day. Each day was a sample of each 
week. Saturday found Catherine and 
Joyce packing their bags. 

“Never knew a week to vanish so like 
magic!” sighed Catherine. ‘“The.fun I’ve 
had! Feel as if I belonged to your family. 
Feel as if I knew everybody they know. 
I’ye seen every human being within a 
radius of ten miles and I know the nicest 
things about every one of them.” 

“You do belong to them,” said Joyce 
simply. “They all love you. They say the 
loveliest things about you—all of them.” 

“T love them,” said Catherine. “I never 
was in a place like this.” Her gray eyes 
lighted with laughter. It’s fun every 
minute! Everybody talking every minute; 


everybody racing to the four points of the 


compass every minute!” 

“They’re the Tattling Tabers,” 
Joyce, folding a dress. 

“I know. I’ve thought about it all the 
time. They spread the nicest stories 
about everybody, don’t they?” 

“They do.” Joyce looked at her quickly. 
“It’s tattle, tattle, tattle, the whole time, 
with every one of them. They don’t know 
it, either. I mean they don’t just do it 
to be polite.” 


said 
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“Mercy, no! It’s like hearth-fires, and 
candle-light,” said Catherine, looking at 
the brass candlesticks with their white 
candles which had lighted them to bed 
each night. “Tattling is an ambiguous 
word—and I didn’t learn that in school.” 

“T learned that here, too,’ said Joyce. 

“Never to resist tattling!” Catherine 
mused. “To tattle all you want to, for- 
ever!” ; 

“Exactly,” said Joyce. “Let’s ask our 
English instructor if he knows’— 

“T wish I were a Tattling Taber,” 
Catherine interrupted her so wistfully 
that Joyce slipped an arm around her slim 
shoulders. 

“You are, forever! You can’t help it, 
once you’ve been here. ‘They’re like 
hearth-fires and candle-light? You’re as 
true a tattler as they, or you couldn’t have 
said that!” 

[All rights reserved] 
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International High-School Orators 


Last year 1,400,000 high-school stu- 
dents took part in the national oratorical 
contest, which, at the finals, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was said to be the greatest 
competition of its kind in the world. Now 
a third contest, in charge of representa- 
tive newspapers in many parts of the 
United States, is getting under way, in 
which nearly two million students may 
compete. 

This year, however, the contest will not 
end with the national finals, as news- 
papers in England, Germany, France, and 
Mexico are conducting campaigns similar 
to ours, and the winners in each country 
(including, of course, the United States) 
will go to Washington, D.C., next October, 
to compete in the international finals,— 
the first international high-school oratori- 
eal contest ever held. Current Events 
offers the following information and rules 
in regard to this contest: 


The National Con test 


For the national contest, the United 
States is divided into seven regions or 
zones. Many preliminary contests will 
be held in each region. The winner of 
the finals in each of the seven regions 
will go to Washington, in June, to com- 
pete for first place. The winner will 
represent the United States at the inter- 
national contest in October. All seven 
of the regional winners receive a two 
months’ trip to Europe with all expenses 
paid. The winner of first place among 
the seven will be given a special emblem. 


Many Other Prizes 


In each of the seven regions, the news- 
papers that are sponsoring the contest 
are offering money prizes for the winners 
of the preliminary contests. Thus many 
students, who fail to reach the grand 
finals, will receive prizes in city, county, 
district, and state contests. For instance, 
the New York Times is offering the follow- 
ing prizes for the winners in its region: 
First prize, $1,000; second prize, $500; 
third prize, $250; five prizes of $100 each ; 
fifty-six prizes of $50 each. 
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The Chief Rules 

Any high-school pupil (in a_ public, 
private, or parochial school) under nine- 
teen years of age may take part in the 
contest. Each student must write an ora- 
tion that will require not more than ten 
minutes for delivery, on one of the fol- 
lowing topics: The Constitution, Wash- 
ington and the Constitution, Hamilton and 
the Constitution, Jefferson and the Con- 
stitution, Marshall and the Constitution, 
Madison and the Constitution, Webster 
and the Constitution, Lincoln and the Con- 
stitution, America’s Contribution to Con- 
stitutional Government. 


Purposes of the Contests 


The purposes of the contests, both na- 
tional and international, are as follows: 
(1) To increase interest in and respect 
for the basic principles of government. 
Therefore, in the United States the ora- 
tions are to be about the Constitution. 
(2) To bring about a better under- 
standing among nations by means of a 
friendly exchange of national viewpoints. 
(3) To stimulate enthusiasm among 
high-school students for intellectual, as 
contrasted with athletic pursuits. 


Leading Newspapers 

The American newspapers that are tak- 
ing part in promoting the national contest 
are: New York Times, Pittsburgh Sun, 
Canton News, Chicago Daily News, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, Atlanta Constitution, 
Portland Oregonian, Dayton News, Los 
Angeles Times, Indianapolis News, Wash- 
ington Star, Birmingham Age-Herald, Des 
Moines Capital, Mobile News Item, Mobile 
Register, Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Times, Chattanooga Times, Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, Hartford Cou- 
rant, Montgomery Journal, Kansas City 
Star, Oklahoma City Oklahoman, Miami 
News, Springfield News, Seattle Times, 
Syracuse Post-Standard, Deseret News of 
Salt Lake City. 


VERSE 


MARY L, T. TUFTS 


The Aéroplane 


An aéroplane comes whizzing 
Like some tremendous bird. 
Above my head it thunders; 
For miles around it’s heard. 


Then in the distance flying, 
It speeds upon its way. 

I wonder where it’s going, 
With such a lot to say. 


It must be most important, 
To shout and scream it so; 
Perhaps it’s only telling us, 
To look out, down below! 


The Steam-Engine 


The steam-engine so black and big 
Moves blustering along. 

Above its monstrous self, its bell 
Keeps singing the same song. 


The engine eats great lumps of coal; 
Of water, swallows loads ; 

Because it has so much to do 

Upon its iron roads. 
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Man, Partner in Evolution 


O Robert G. Ingersoll’s saying, “I think 

if I had been God, I could have made 
a better world,” Dr. George R. Dodson in 
a recent sermon in the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo., replied that God, 
through man, was making a better world. 
Man is a co-operator with God in evolution. 
Dr. Dodson said, in part: 

“The creation is unfinished and all 
things are still in the making. To the 
man who said he wished he had been 
present at creation, as he would have 
liked to make a few suggestions, science 
replies, ‘My dear fellow, you are pres- 
ent at the unceasing creation, the unending 
genesis, here and now. Moreover, if you 
have pertinent suggestions to make, they 
will be regarded. Many fruitful sugges- 
tions have already been offered and ac- 
cepted.’ 

“For what Ingersoll and the good people 
he shocked did not realize is that God has 
taken man into partnership in creation, 
man is a co-operator in his own evolution. 
Only through man can God finish some 
parts of his work. Browning makes 
Antonio Stradivarius rightly say about his 
violins that God can’t make them without 
Antonio. Man has become an instrument 
through which finer and higher things are 
wrought. He looks out on the world and 
says, ‘My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work.’ 

“He has already made many improve- 
ments. The wolf he has made into the dog, 
his guardian and friend. He looks at the 
crab apple and says, ‘I think I can make 


a better apple, and he does. Man thinks 
he can make better wheats, potatoes, nuts, 
prunes, and Shasta daisies, and through 
Mr. Burbank he succeeds. He finds his life 
threatened by certain microbes and thinks 
he can improve on the defenses of nature. 
So he has conquered yellow fever, typhoid, 
malaria, and other diseases, and may 
reasonably hope for further successes. 

“Man finds himself a slave or slave 
owner and considers that he can make a 
better social world, and he does it. When 
women were property and transferred by 
capture or purchase, men had a vision of 
a better family, and the result is that 
woman has become his companion and the 
equal sharer of his life. Ingersoll’and his 
contemporaries were to be pitied, but he 
was not wholly wrong. Whatever im- 
proves, makes better, is divine. The great 
and beautiful fact which we are just begin- 
ning to appreciate is that man is a part 
of nature, one of nature’s agencies, or, 
what is the same thing, he is the child of 
God, the creative life. He is attaining his 
majority and working with his Father to 
make a better world. Before life arose 
on earth, God worked through inanimate 
agencies. When human intelligence and 
ideals appear, he works through these also. 
This is not only a beautiful poetic and reli- 
gious idea. It is sober fact. It makes 
all struggle for truth, justice, beauty, and 
goodness, an expression of God’s life in the 
soul of man, and so our common daily life, 
when nobly lived, is divine. It is literally 
true that it is God in us who says, ‘I 
think I can make a better world.’ ” 


Says Churches, Should Take 
No Time from Public Schools 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten believes that 
religious teaching should not be injected 
in any manner into the public schools, 
and he spoke his mind on the subject at 
a recent forum in New York City. He 
wished success to the Freethinkers 
Society of New York in invoking the 
power of the State Supreme Court to end 
this practice in New York State. Dr. 
_ Slaten gave these reasons for his attitude: 

“1. The plan of securing a part of the 
child’s school time in order to give him 
religious instruction is a confession of 
inability and inefficiency on the part of the 
churches. There are 168 hours in each 
week. Of these only some thirty are 
spent in the schoolroom by the children. 
Out of all the remaining 138 hours the 
churches cannot find a time to instruct the 
child, but must take away from him a 
fraction of his precious school time. 

“2. The plan is a manipulation of the 
machinery of education in the furtherance 
of sectarian interests. The children are 
congregated in the schools. This gives the 
churches an opportunity to use mass 
suggestion, and secure an attendance upon 
religious instruction that they could not 
secure otherwise. 

“3. The attempt to use the machinery of 
public education for sectarian religious 
education is an attempt to take advantage 
of childhood, to fill its head with ideas 


of its sinfulness and need of a redeemer, 
of angels, and demons, and miracles, and 
a whole world of supernaturalism. 

“4. The plan is also a violation of 
Americanism. The state is under no ob- 
ligation to furnish religious instruction. 
Indeed, it is distinctly a violation of our 
traditions for it even to connive at the 
furnishing of such instruction. 

“S. We propose to play fairly by every- 
one as far as religion is concerned. We 
know that we do not all see alike, perhaps 
can never all see alike, and consequently 
can never have any sort of state-supported 
religious establishment, nor any covert 
and surreptitious approaches thereto. We 
know that the public schools must be 
kept public and not employed as church 
nurseries and opportunities for proselyt- 
ing.” 


Washington Church Memorials 


The following memorial pews have been 
placed in All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D.C., during the past few 
months: “In honor of the First Congre- 
gational Parish (Unitarian), Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, established in 1686, the 
gift of Major and Mrs. 8. Willard Sax- 
ton”; “In memory of Corydon Powell Karr 
by his wife, Rose Wilson Karr’; “In 
memory of William Parkman Tulloch by 
his niece, Charlotte Priest”; “In memory 
of Eliza Harrington Goddard by her 
daughter, Helen Goddard Stewart”; “In 
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memoriam Clara Carroll Hewins 1868- 
1925, Dedham, Massachusetts,” the gift of 
Arthur Emmons Pearson of West Newton, 
Mass. . 

A gift of the fireplace furnishings in the 
Ida May Gale Memorial Library has been 
made by Mrs. Gale’s sister, Mrs. EB. J. 
Stellwagen. A baptismal font, a rare old 
pewter piece resting on a base of black 
Belgian marble, is the gift of Dr. Frank 
Wigglesworth Clarke and family, in 
memory of Mary Olmstead Clarke. The 
fireplace in the Reception Room, Hale 
Parish House is the gift of Mrs. Thomas 
Mayhew Woodruff and her daughter, 
Elizabeth, in memory of Ellen P. Sampson. 
This memorial was dedicated and the first 
fire lighted in memory of Miss Sampson 
on February 5. 


Isles of Shoals 


Plans are under way for the Alliance 
Week at the Isles of Shoals, July 31- 
August 7, which promise well. There is 
to be a happy combination of study, rec- 
reation, and inspiration; this to be 
achieved through real Alliance confer- 
ences in the mornings, inspiring evening 
addresses (speakers to be announced 
soon), and walks and rides and games 
planned from day to day which will en- 
able those in attendance to feel a real 
acquaintance with .these rocky islands. 
Services, daily and on Sunday mornings, 
will be conducted by some minister whose 
name will be divulged later. He will also 
lead the Sunset Services; while members 
of The Alliance will be chosen as leaders 
for the Candle Light Services. Applica- 
tions should be made at once by sending 
registration fee of $2 to Miss Louise 
Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Board and room for the week $22-$26. 


Fiesta for Building Fund 


A “Spanish Fiesta” will be held at the 
First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
Calif., Thursday, March 11, and Friday, 
March 12, under auspices of the Women’s 
Alliance, for the benefit of the church 
building fund. A lot was purchased 
recently on which a new edifice is to be 
erected. Among the features of the 
“Fiesta” will be sketches by members of 
the church school and the Fellowship and 
a mock trial by persons from all depart- 
ments of the church. 


Mrs. Frances C. Kent Dies 


Mrs. Frances ©. Kent, wife of Rev. 
George Kent, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Lynchburg, Va., died on 
February 20, as the result of serious 
burns received three days previously, when 
her clothing caught fire from a gas 
heater. E 


We are saved by our ideals and loyalties, 
by our sympathies and sorrows, by precept 
and experiénce, by human values properly 
weighed and human deeds well done. A 
savior is anyone who gives an example to 
mankind which leads man a little higher. 
In that sense we are all saviors. By effort 
and by influence we bring salvation to 
each other.—Lon R. Call. 
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Churches Plan for Another Year 


Annual meetings, elect officers, report progress, build for future 


KALAMAZOO, -Micu.—In recognition of 


' the seventieth anniversary of the found- 


ing of the church, the meeting made per- 
manent what had been the temporary 
Potter Emergency Fund and created an 


honorary life trusteeship. The Potter 


, follows: 


Fund is in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
Potter. Mrs. Potter was one of the ten 
charter members of the church and estab- 
lished the fund by annual contributions. 
A nucleus of $2,000 was subscribed at the 
annual meeting, the largest amount coming 
from Mrs. J. J. Knight, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Potter. Mrs. C. G. Kleinstueck 
was elected to the honorary trusteeship in 
recognition of her long and devoted service 
to the church. The trustees elected were 
Prof. L. O. Kenoyer, Leroy Combs, and 
Mrs. J. N. Hewett. At the first meeting 
of the new Board the following officers 
were elected: Monroe Shakespeare, presi- 
dent; Leroy Combs, vice-president; Mrs. 
W. EH. Praeger, secretary ; Mrs. M. H. Bell, 
treasurer; Mrs. J. N. Hewett, collector. 


DEERFIELD, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Clerk, 
Henry D. Bardwell; treasurer and collec- 
tor, Norman P. Farwell; Executive Com- 
mittee, Henry D. Bardwell, Chester A. 
Davis, John C. Yauch, James D. Coy, 
Norman P. Farwell, Fred W. Barnes, 
Fred C. Abercrombie, Daniel P. Aber- 
crombie, Mrs. Cora BH. Ray, Mrs. Alice 
Farnsworth, Mrs. Sarah L. Hosmer. 


New Beprorp, MAss.—EHlections were as 
Assessors, Harry C. Robinson, 
John H. Clifford, Thomas C. Knowles; 
clerk, David W. Beaman; _ treasurer, 
James P. Francis. 


PortLanD, Ore.—Three trustees elected 
to succeed members retiring from the 
board were Lloyd J. Wentworth, Mrs. 
Charles N. Hart, and Prof. Lawrence 
E. Griffin. 


SPOKANE, WasuH.—After some debate, 
an amendment to the by-laws providing 
that no officer or member, after serving 
one full term, will be eligible for re- 
election, was adopted. Another change 
that brought debate was combining the 
offices of financial secretary and treasurer, 
and authorizing a budget committee to 
raise the funds, work formerly done 
largely by the financial secretary. The 
proposal carried. New board members 
elected were Emil Simon, Joseph Preston, 
Ellis Le Master, and Mrs. Q. Johnson. 
The report of the financial secretary, 
Mr. Neimeyer, showed a total income of 
$6,053, which, with a loan of $1,186, made 
total receipts of $7,289. The report of Mr. 
Starkey, treasurer, showed disbursements 
of $7,220 and a balance of $52, with some 
bills outstanding. The needs for 1926 
will be $9,526. A report for the Women’s 
Alliance showed sixty members and $930 
raised during the year. In addition to a 
balance of $344, the women have a savings 
account of $644, and $60 in a “building 
fund,” according to Mrs. B. A. Smith, 


LoweLL, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected: Clerk, Haven G. Hill; 
treasurer, Edward T. Wilder; collector, 
Frederick A. Tuttle; auditors, Hammond 
Barnes and George O. Robertson; Stand- 
ing Committee, for two years, Mrs. Frank 
B.- Dunbar, Miss Elizabeth M. Mitchell, 
Herford N. Elliott, Harold M. Fox, and 
Colin MacDonald; for one. year, Allan 
M. Dumas. 


Metrose, Mass.—The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a substantial balance 
in the treasury. The final report from 
the fair showed a sum of $1,365.63. Errol 
H. Twitchell was chosen treasurer, Frank 
H. Torrey was re-elected moderator, and 
George G. Dearborn clerk; and Leon O. 
Duncklee and William EE. Gerry were 
elected to the Standing Committee. The 
reports showed all societies active. 


West Newton, Mass.—The following 
officers were elected: Treasurer, Francis 
Newhall; clerk, J. Mervin Allen; trustee 
elected for five years,’ William B. Baker; 
Standing Committee, Sumner Robinson, 
Joseph P. Gilman, Mrs. Donald Macomber, 


Mrs: Wilbur C. Gilpatric, Arthur HE. 
Pearson, chairman. 
CLinton, Mass.—The minister, Rev. 


James C. Duncan, in his report advocated 
the formation of a council consisting of 
the minister and leading officials of the 
church, that should confer periodically on 
the welfare of the church and its influence 
in the community. He also recommended 
that the church consider adding a room 
for the use of boys and men of the parish. 
These officers were elected: President, 
Gerdon A. Brown; vice-president, Frank 
BH. Howard; treasurer, Ernest H. Lee; 
clerk, Harold L. French; Parish Com- 
mittee, Oscar B. Craichen, Frank E. 
Howard, Gerdon A. Brown; trustee, 
Herbert H. Parker; Music Committee, 
G. A. Brown, F. ©. Howard, Miss Carrie 
L. Bates; almoners, Rev. James C. Dun- 
can, Adin W. Custance; deacon, Judge 
Jonathan Smith; superintendent of Sun- 
day-school, Harold L. French; auditors, 
Calvin H. Hastings, Herbert §S. Child. 


Cuicago, Int. (Third Church).—These 
officers were elected: Trustees, William 
Hedden and Miss Jennie Wilcox; 
treasurer, J. T. Johnson; secretary, C. S. 
Badger ; Sunday-school treasurer, Wendell 
Hance. 
chairman of the meeting. Reports from 
the various organizations showed  sub- 
stantial gains in every department of the 
church’s activities. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a small balance in the 
treasury. 


ToreKA, Kan.—Reports of church work 
during the last year were made by the 
minister, Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray; the 
secretary, H. W. Oxnard; treasurer, 
Chester Woodward; president of the 
Women’s Alliance, Dr. Dorothy Nicoll, and 
the superintendent of the church school, 
Dr. Grace Keiser. In the absence of the 


Charles K. Mohler was elected ' 
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president of the Laymen's League, William 
J. Burns, the secretary of the League, 
H. W. Oxnard, reported its activities, and 
announced a number of _ interesting 
speakers soon to be heard in the Sunday 
evening forum sponsored by the League. 
Officers and trustees of the church for 
the coming year were elected as follows: 
Thomas H. Keeshan, president; Judge 
Frank Doster, vice-president; H. W. Ox- 
nard, recording secretary; Mrs. Georgia 
Ober, corresponding secretary; Chester 
Woodward, treasurer; Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley, Mrs. C. W. Shepard, B. H. Smith, 
and H. Langsdorf, trustees. 


Mitrorp, N.H—The meeting elected 
these officers: S. Fred Smith, clerk; 
Wallace I. Smith, treasurer; Harry A. | 
Billings, collector; Eugene S. Newhall, 
auditor. 


WALPOLE, N.H.—Among the officers and 
committees elected were: Presiding officer 
for the ensuing year, Louis R. Lincoln; 
clerk, Mrs. Lelia L. Sawyer; treasurer, 
Miss Emma J. Sabin; collector, Russell 
G. Graves; Hxecutive Committee, Dwight 
W. Harris, chairman, Mrs. F. M. Gilbert, 
Miss Emma J. Sabin. Reports from the 
Alliance were given by Miss Mary G. 
Bates and Mrs. Leila L. Sawyer. Warren 
Rogers reported for the Sunday-school, 
Miss Evelyn Christian for the Junior 
Alliance, and reports were also heard from 
Miss Emma J. Sabin, church treasurer, 
Mrs. Leila L. Sawyer, clerk, and Louis 
R. Lincoln, chairman of trust funds. A 
unanimous vote was passed to extend to 
Rey. Robert M. L. Holt an invitation to 
serve as minister for another year. 


Taunton, Mass.—Rey. Dan Huntington 
Fenn was given a unanimous call to the 
pastorate. The treasurer reported that 
the church had passed through a successful 
financial year, and the report from the 
trustees of funds noted bequests of Sarah 
H. Keith, Herbert Staples, Pauline V. 
Paul, and Edmund Codding. These officers 
were chosen: Treasurer, John W. Root; 
auditor, Frederick Ludlam; trustees of 
funds, Dr. Arthur R. Crandell, Herbert 
Fisher, Albert Fuller, Nathan Newbury, 
A. Gilbert Williams, and Robert M. Leach. 
Alfred B. Williams was unanimously 
elected as third member of the Prudential 
Committee to serve for three years with 
William §S. Stone and John W. Camp. 
The Sunday-school Committee, consisting 
of Miss Edith Macomber, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Williams, and Allen P. Hoard, was re- 
elected. 


Satem, Mass. (First Church) .—Reports 
of officers, committees, and organizations 
connected with the church showed varied 
and profitable activities for church and 
community, increased attendance, and 
interest. The work of the young people 
was an especially encouraging item. 
Twenty new members came into the 
chureh during the year. The following 
officers were elected: Moderator, W. D. 
Chapple; clerk, W. F. Strangman; 
treasurer, W. H. Trumbull; Standing 
Committee for three years, Mrs. F. H. 
Lee, A. E. Cole, Miss S. P. Benson; trustee 
for three years, James Young, Jr.; Mem- 
bership Committee, Miss E. W. Coggin, 
A. Derby, G. W. Whipple. 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


Tuesday, Fmpruary 9, 1926. 
Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Dun- 
ean, S. A. Eliot, Fisher, Fuller, Hobbs, 
Marean, Reese, Sprague, Tufts; Miss 
Curtis, Mrs. Gallagher, Mrs. Nash, and 
Mrs. Pratt, and by invitation Mr. Robert- 
son, 
The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of January as follows: 


RECHIPTS 
Cash on hand January 1, 1926..... $34,019.34 
Meni: VON ATONGs..\steiets:s:6is wise vale oe 1,858.62 . 
Bequest of Arthur F. Bsta- 

brook of Boston, Mass., 

added to the Arthur F. 

Estabrook Fund......... 10,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Mary Alice 

Marshall of Harvard, Mass., 

to create the Mary Alice 

Marahall Wud). . = sscsage acs 1,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Ella A. Phil- , 

lips Witherell of Boston, 

Mass., to create the Ella A. 

Phillips Witherell Fund.. 2,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Elien M. E. 

Woodhull of Washington, 

DCs “additional... 226220 138.75 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund, Be- 

quest of Miss Mary Alice 

Marshall of Harvard, Mass. 1,000.00 
Unity Church, Boise, Idaho, 

SUNG. spelled «a & Dimes asker 391.31 
International Congress of 

Religious Liberals Account 

—Unitarian Campaign, Inc., 

Oe ACCOUNL sees sv ealeele Ne 40.65 
Gifts for special purposes. . 63.00 
General Conference Account. 110.00 
Building Loan Fund—Pueblo, 

Col., real estate......... 666.00 
Investment Building Loan 

Fund—repaid on Loans... 4,670.00 
Investments received = re- 

investment. - 220,718.92 
-Income of invested funds. . 26,344.90 
Diiterestasi sire. C124. tomar 52.11 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Trayek? .cche.' a4 Th oe 38.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings....... 44.40 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Up liCtiy. as dansucns depis 83.37 
Reimbursed for advances un 

General Missionary Work. 6.00 

$303,245.37 
PAYMENTS 
For Missionary purposes (so- 

ieties; ‘ete; iiss tare «ade $6,076.39 
Salaries and other missionary 

BEDOUIBER ciacels le vie ae tees 3,333.21 
Payments on account of 

sundry trust funds....... 6,455.67 
Religious Education Account 553.05 
Roe eA UG ickes ste tie 100.00 
Income Sustentation Fund.. 3,649.57 
Gifts for special purposes... 218.33 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety—pensions........... 19,848.18 
International Congress of 

Religious Liberals Account 432.00 
Centenary Commission...... 352.67 
The Unitarian Foundation, 

Inec.—temporary loan..... 5,000.00 
Martha P. Davis Fund...... 720.04 
Church Equipment Account.. 150.00 
Home “Missions: ... sus «sine 1,816.65 
Investments Building Loan 

Wond—-10gng. 7. 250 eee 28,500.00 
Investments and _ reinvest- 

MOWER, 54-0 a vices, Sine ~ eae 202,831.50 
Accrued interest on securities 

Durchaved 25.54% 2's ota oe 3 2,060.55 
Publication Department..... 2,204.48 
‘Unitarian Buildings. . 935.01 
Cash on hand, February ay 

2O26: siivteet s» Ri hicheeee 18,008.07 

$303,245.37 


The president announced the death, in 
his ninety-second year, of the Hon. George 
Soulé of New Orleans, regional vice- 
president of the Association for the 
Southern States, and it was 

Votep: To indorse the expression of sym- 


pathy and appreciation which the president 
has sent on behalf of the Association to the 
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members of the family of the late Colonel 
Soulé. 


Upon report of the appropriate com- 
mittees, it was 


VoTrEeD: To divide the income of the Froth- 
ingham Fund No, 2 for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1926, into ten equal payments to the 
Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, 

Hampton, Va. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, te 
Penn Normal Industrial and Agricultural In- 

stitute, St. Helena, S.C. 

Kowaliga Academic and Industrial Institute, 

Kowaliga, Ala. 

Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N.C. 
Daytona Educational and Industrial School, 
Daytona, Fla. 


Fargo Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Fargo, Ark. 

Sparta Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Sparta, Ga. 


Street Manual ‘Training School, 

(Mintor P. O.), Ala. 

VoteD: To invest an additional sum not to 
exceed $2,000 from the Mary A. Leighton Fund 
in the church property at Lynchburg, Va. 

VotreD: That the treasurer be and is hereby 
authorized to advance to the First Unitarian 
Church of Orlando, Fla., a sum not to exceed 
$5,000 toward the purchase of a new lot at 
the corner of Broadway and Hillerest Avenue 
in Orlando, Fla., provided that the title to 
such property shall be taken in the name of 
this Association without restriction, and that 
this sum will be repaid to the Association 
from the proceeds of the sale of the old 
ehurch property. 

Resolved: That the American Unitarian 
Association does make and execute to C. J. 
Dutton, a power of attorney, containing power 
and authority to satisfy and discharge of record 
a certain mortgage given by the First Unita- 
rian Society of Erie, to the American Unita- 
rian Association, on June 1, 1920, to secure 
the payment of $4,000, and recorded June 25, 
1920, in Mortgage Book 121, Page 749, in the 
Recorder’s Office of Erie County and State of 
Pennsylvania, and that the president and secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Association are 
hereby authorized and empowered to sign and 
execute the necessary legal papers to carry this 
resolution into effect, and the president is 
hereby authorized to acknowledge said instru- 
ment. 

WHERDPAS, under the terms of the gift of the 
Moses Kimball Memorial Fund, the income from 
the fund is to be used for the purposes of 
the American Unitarian Association when the 
school at Shelter Neck, N.C., ceases to exist; 

AND WHEREAS, the directors are informed 
that the Industrial School at Shelter Neck, N.C., 
is to be discontinued at the end of this school 
year, and that the school at Swansboro, N.C., 
is hereafter to carry on the work of the Shelter 
Neck School; 

Votnp: That so long as the school at Swans- 
boro shall continue to carry on educational 
work similar to that heretofore conducted by 
the school at Shelter Neck, or until this board 
shall otherwise provide, a sum equal to the in- 
come of the Moses Kimball Memorial Fund be 
annually appropriated to the use of the school 
at Swansboro, in addition to any appropria- 
tion that may be made in aid of Southern 
Circuit work conducted by The Alliance. 

Vornp: To transmit notice of this action to 
the executive board of The Alliance. 


The publication director submitted the 
following recommendations, and it was 


Vorrep: To charge to the appropriation for 
books and tracts the sum of $204.48 expended 
for binding the works of Theodore Parker. 

Votep: To confirm the action of the publica- 
tion director in sending forty Beacon Hymnals 


Richmond 
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to the Meadville Theological School, and to. 


charge the expense therefor to the appropria- 
tion for books and tracts. : 

Vorrp: To send a set of the Beacon Course 
and other Unitarian books to the Unitarian 
Theological School at Cluj-Kolozsvér and to 
the Protestant Theological Library of Stras- 
bourg, France; and 
Parker to the Library of the University of 
Szeged in Hungary; the expense of these books 
to be charged to the appropriation for books 
and tracts. 

Vorrp: To publish the “New 
Testament and Modern Life,” by Dr. Harold 
E. B. Speight, as A. U. A., No. 303. 

Vortrep: To issue “How we use the Bible in 
Religious Education,” by Dr. Florence Buck as 
R. E. B., No. 20. 


Mr. Sprague spoke about the problems 
of THe CrHrisTIAN Recister, and after 
prolonged discussion, upon the motion of 
the treasurer the following vote was 
passed : 


Vormp: To authorize the treasurer to expend 
a sum not to exceed $3,000 for space in THE 


CHRISTIAN RuGisteR from November 1, 1925, to . 


May 1, 1926. 

Under miscellaneous business, the pres- 
ident presented greetings to the Asso- 
ciation from the Free Protestant Congre- 
gations in the Rhineland and reports 
from Dr. Csiki of Budapest and Dr. 
Capek of Prague. He presented a letter 
from Rey. Elizabeth Padgham regretting 
her inability, on account of a “lack of 
physical endurance for the exacting 
duties,” to accept the invitation of the 
board to become an associate secretary 
in the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Upon the recommendation of the ad- 
ministrative vice-president it was 


Vorrep: To appropriate $1,500 from the first 


receipts from the Unitarian Foundation for- 


Church Extension toward the support of a 
minister at Salina, Kan., at the discretion of 
the administrative committee. 

VotepD: To authorize the administrative 
committee to appoint a Billings Lecturer to 
visit the churches in Kansas and Colorado. 


_A communication from Rey. Thomas 
Clayton of Fresno, Calif., was considered, 
but no action was taken. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30. 

ParRKER HE. MareEan, Secretary. 


Dr. Sunderland’s Books Overseas 


An abridged edition of Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland’s work, “The Origin and Char- 
acter of the Bible,” has just been published 
in the Polish language. The translator is 
Alexander P. Dobriski of New York City. 
Dr. Sunderland’s book, “Oh, to be Rich 
and Young,” has been published in India 
by Ganesh and Company of Madras, under 
the title of “Wealth, Beauty, and Youth 
for All.” The work also circulates in 
England under the latter title. The same 
Madras firm a year ago published “India, 
America, and World Brotherhood,” written 
by Dr. Sunderland especially for India, 
and not published in this country. Mrs. 
William J. Bolton, a member of the Unita- 
rian Church in Poughkeepsie, N.Y., where 
Dr. Sunderland is the minister, and of the 
Poughkeepsie Alliance, has sold and put 
into circulation more than sixty copies of 
Dr. Sunderland’s books on religious 
themes. 
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Liberals in Glendale, Calif., 
. Look to Permanent Society 


Universalists and Unitarians are to- 
gether conducting meetings every Sunday 
evening in the Hahn Auditorium, Glendale 
Calif. At an early date, steps will be taken 
to effect a permanent organization. 

At the opening meeting, January 24, 
some eighty-nine persons heard Rey. Clin- 
ton Scott of the Universalist Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., preach on “The Religion of 
an Hyvolutionist.’” On the evening of 
January 31, Rev. Bradford Leavitt of 
Pasadena, Calif, “The Neighborhood 
Church,” spoke on “Hearsay and Make- 
Believe.” In spite of a heavy rainstorm, 
thirty-eight persons were present. On 
February 7, Dr. C. Elwood Nash of Los 
Angeles preached on “A Religion without 
Trinity or Atonement or Miracle or Heaven 
or Hell,” and there were sixty-seven pres- 
ent. February 14, Rev. Carl F. Henry of 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, was 
the preacher. His subject was “What 
Think Ye of God, Christ, the Bible, and 
Man?’ There were twenty present on a 
_ stormy evening. Rey. E. Burdette Backus 
and Rev. Theodore C. Abel, ministers of 
the Unitarian churches at Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, Calif., respectively, spoke 
February 21 and 28. 

The expenses are met by the collections 
and through a grant of $100 each from the 
State Universalist Convention and from 
the American Unitarian Association. 
Cards requesting names and addresses of 
persons interested are distributed each 
Sunday, and many contacts are thus made. 
Considerable literature on liberal religion 
is dispensed. Altogether, the outlook is 
promising. 

If any new movement is to succeed any- 
where, the entire fellowship must share in 
it. Any readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
having acquaintances in Glendale or in the 
adjoining communities of Burbank or 
Eagle Rock should send at once the names 
of these people to Ralph Jacoby, 800 East 
Chestnut Street, Glendale. Mr. Jacoby is 
the secretary of the Joint Committee, and 
yolunteers much time and strength in order 
to make each meeting worth while. There 
are already nearly eighty names on the 
mailing list, but there must be many more. 
For further particulars, write either to 
“Mr. Jacoby or to Unitarian Headquarters 
for the Pacific Coast, 612 Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. Cc. B. W. 


At All Souls, New York City 


At the week-day Lenten services in All 
Souls Church, New York City, for next 
week and the period until Easter, the 
preachers will be as follows: March 8, Dr. 
Minot Simons; March 9, Dr. G. A. Johnston 
Ross, Union Theological Seminary ; March 
10, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, American Uni- 
tarian Association; March 11, Dr. Donald 
B. Aldrich, Church of: the Ascension; 
March 12, Dr. Simons; Mareh 15, Dr. 
Simons; March 16, Dr. J. Howard Melish, 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N.Y.; March 17, 
Dr. A. Ray Petty, the Judson Memorial 
Church; March 18, Dr. Arthur Wilde, 
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Swedenborgian New Church; March 19, 
Dr. Simons; March 22, Dr. Simons; March 
23, Dr. Arthur W. Grose, All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church; March 24, Dr. H. G. 
Richardson, First Unitarian Church, 
Yonkers, N.Y. ; March 25, Dr. Karl Reiland, 
St. George’s Church; March 26, Dr. 
Simons; March 29, Dr. Simons; March 30, 
Dr. Walter Reid Hunt; March 31, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, Church of the Saviour; 
April 1, Dr. W. J. Crocker, Church of the 
Epiphany; Good Friday, April 2, services 
at 5 o’clock, sermon by Dr. Simons. 


“Christian Register” March 
in Young People’s Revue 


One of the “hits” of the “Junior Follies,” 
a revue given in the parish house of the 
First Unitarian Church, Orange, N.J., by 
the Eliot Club (¥. P. R. U.), was the 
“Christian Register March.” It was sung 
to the tune of the “Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers.” At the close of a meeting, a 
committee reported on the canvass for 
REGISTER subscriptions. The whole club 
arose, and, armed with copies of the 
“Journal of the Free Churches,’ went 
through with the song and drill. Instead 
of ‘Present arms!” it was “Present THE 
CHRISTIAN RecGisTER!” Holding aloft the 
copies of the paper, they sang the final 
notes as the curtain went down, while the 
audience applauded for an encore. 


Memorial Window to Dr. Thayer 


The First Unitarian Congregational 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, is planning a 
companion memorial window for Dr. 
George A. Thayer, to match that erected 
for Mrs. Thayer. This work, as that of the 
other windows in the church, is designed 
by Tiffany Studios. The committee repre- 


senting the church are Arthur H. Morse, 


chairman, Mrs. Charles R. Bragdon, Miss 
Jessie Gardner, Thomas B. Punshon, and 
James B. Stanwood. Those members on 
the committee representing friends out- 
side the church are Alfred Bettman and 
Lester Rothschild. 


Quincy, Inu.—Rey. Charles R. Carlin is 
preaching a series of sermons on “The 
Relation of Evolution .to Science and 
Human Destiny.” On January 24 he con- 
sidered “The Eyidence for and against 
Evolution,’ and forthcoming addresses 
will be as follows: February 28, ‘Evolu- 
tion and the Bible’; March 7, “The Evolu- 
tion of Christianity”; March 14, ‘The 
Evolution of the Social Conscience” ; 
March 21, “Morality from the Standpoint 
of Evolution’; March 28, “The Religion 
of an Evolutionist’; April 4 (DHaster), 
“Evolution and Immortality.” 


OAKLAND, Catir.—A fund for the pur- 
chase of a lot on which to build a new 
church structure has been started. Rev. 


Clarence Reed leaves April 4 for a seven. 


months’ tour in Europe. Dr. George R. 
Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., will preach on 
the Sundays in the summer. Attendance 
at church services is still increasing. 
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Services at Sanford, Me., 
Draw Large Congregations 


The Unitarian Church of Sanford, Me., 
held a very successful series of five special 
Sunday afternoon services. Five Boston, 
Mass., ministers came as follows: Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Rey. Harry Foster 
Burns, Dr. Charles E. Park, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, each 
taking for his subject one of the five 
points of “Our Faith.” Capacity con- 
gregations greeted each one of them, in- 
creasing to the need of chairs in the aisles 
for the last two meetings. They attracted 
the community’s attention, and the general 
reaction very heartily expressed on every 
hand is one of appreciation for a valuable 
service rendered. No collections were 
taken. Opportunity to share in the ex- 
penses was given by means of a return 
envelope mailed with the monthly calendar. 
The response was so satisfactory that the 
trustees handed Dr. Eliot a check for $100, 
with the suggestion that it be given ‘to 
the Ministers’ pension fund in honor of 
the five ministers, whose services were 
much appreciated. This was just an out- 
ward sign of the spirit manifested in the 
meetings. An interesting feature was an 
organ recital preceding each meeting by 
Prof. Frank L. Rankin, the church or- 
ganist. A chorus choir of men was a 
feature of interest and helpfulness, not at 
these special meetings only, but also at 
every morning service. 

In January, the Alliance branch held a 
neighborhood meeting, to which the 
women’s organizations of the churches of 
Sanford were invited. The response was 
very gratifying, so much so that the meet- 
ing had to be held in the church audito- 
rium, which was filled. : 


Personals 


Miss M. Sylvia Donaldson, who was the 
first woman to preside as speaker over the 
House of Representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, is an active worker 
in Unity Church, Brockton, Mass. Miss 
Donaldson presided over the session of the 
House on February 18. 


Dr. Henry R. Stedman, prominent 
psychiatrist of Boston, Mass., who died 
February 19, was a member of the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) of Brookline, 
Mass. Dr. Stedman established a hospital 
for the treatment of nervous and mental 
diseases, which he conducted for thirty- 
four years, and he was a member 
of a commission appointed in 1909 to 
revise and codify the laws of Massachu- 
setts relating to the insane. He con- 
tributed frequently to the literature of 
mental diseases. 


All of the musie for the Sunday service 
at the First Church in Dedham, Mass., on 
February 14 except the first response was 
composed or arranged for the organ by 
the organist of the church, Arthur W. 
Thayer. A solo, “The Path of the Stars,” 
sung at the service in the First Unitarian 
Church in Hartford, Conn., February 7, 
was the composition of Miss Christine 
Burnham, a member of that church. 
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Questioning Youth, 
Its Message of Faith 


(Continued from page 202) 


finding the truth, we are finding God, 
toward whom we hold the greatest rever- 
ence and whom we worship sincerely. 
We are preparing to meet the first job 
that comes to us, and to make the best 
use of all opportunities that are given 
us to serve the present and future wel- 
fare of our church, our country, and God’s 


earth. 
“__What We Shall Be” 


LOUISE LARRABEB 
First Parish, Kennebunk, Me. 


There was one very poor family in 
New Salem. To this family Lincoln often 
went, endeavoring to help and comfort. 
One day one of the smallest children told 
a friend that God had come to help them. 
“God has come to help you?’ “Yes,” 
answered the child, “and his name is 
Abraham Lincoln.” Could any man have 
a greater tribute paid him?. 

How could anybody doubt Lincoln’s re- 
ligion? He was living it every day. . 

One day one of Lincoln’s friends asked 
him, if he had to preach a sermon, what 
he would take for his text. This was his 
answer, “Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” After giving his text he 
continued to talk to his friends, and when 
-he had finished he said, “And every man 
that hath this hope in him, purifieth him- 
self.” 

That was Lincoln’s religion. 


Star Island and Life 


MARGARET LITTLEFIELD 
First Parish, Kennebunk, Me. 


Waves pounding against rocks, the pull 
of the tide, storms,—these are strength. 
Flowers, sunset, the crescent moon,—these 
are beauty. The fellowship of young men 
and women of all sorts, playing, thinking, 
worshiping together,—this is intelligence 
and good will. All these are Star Island, 
and Star Island is part of life. 


Why a Unitarian? 


LOUISE BURR 
First Parish, Kennebunk, Me. 


I am ‘a Unitarian because of its abso- 
lute freedom,—freedom, to gain which our 
forefathers came to America; freedom, for 
which they fought in many years; and 
freedom, the true meaning of Unitarian- 
ism. 

The young people of to-day are always 
reaching toward the corner stones of our 
nation, which are freedom and progress, 
and which we have found in the Uni- 
tarian religion. 


Salvation by Character 


MABEL AREY 
Unitarian Parish, Hopedale, Mass. 


I believe that we are not held respon- 
sible, in the last analysis, for what we 
accomplish and what we make of our- 
selves in the eyes of the world. Cireum- 
stances are often very inhibitive; and 
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many an obscure person has struggled 


through his entire lifetime to become a |. 


great person, to express his heart and 
his ideals in a lasting way, and has, ap- 
parently, failed miserably, and died in 
even darker obscurity, by reason of his 
effort to create light. What show, there- 
fore, can material success, or the lack of 
it, have on the “Judgment Day’? The 
man’s desire to be counts then; the in- 
side, unseen growth is the only thing that 
can be measured. . 

Granted, then, that it is not what a man 
does, but what he is, spiritually, that is 
measured later—wherever and whenever 
we render up our accounts to the Creator, 
—of how little value are uncarried-out in- 
tentions, wishes unsupported by effort, 
and all the other vague moral gestures 
which are made for the benefit of the ob- 
server! According to many great teachers, 
it is the growth of character that alone 
counts when the measuring time comes. 
We have it in our own creed—‘‘Salvyation 
by Character’; and the character growth 
cannot come—cannot even begin—until we 
have exchanged egotism for humility, ar- 
rogance for simplicity, and assurance for 
teachableness. 


How 'Resiny is Angie @harch? 


Fourteen or fifteen’ Anglican churches 
have withdrawn from the Diocesan Board 
of Finance, formed an independent Anglo- 
Catholic Finance Board, and _ raised 
£3,000. An English correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript points to the crisis 
which the Church of England is nearing, 
and relates that recently Bishop Barnes 
of Birmingham, a resolute opponent of 
the Catholic party in one of its strong- 
holds, refused to admit a priest to a cer- 
tain benefice because he would not promise 
to give up the practice of reservation of 
the Sacrament. 


PitTspurGH, Pa—In place of having 
outside speakers for the monthly meetings 
of the Laymen’s League chapter, various 
members of the-chapter or near friends 
present an article or paper for general 
discussion. 


-SonenectaDy, N.Y.—A troop of Boy 
Scouts is being formed under auspices of 
men of All Souls Unitarian Church. Ken- 
neth B. Spear is scoutmaster. 


Churches and 
Sunday Schools 


should get their Bibles 


from us 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromaield St., Boston 


| DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS-$ 6.000 AND UP 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

TheStar Island pa wishes to build up 
an endowment f whereby the permanency 


and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
“see! a worthy Unitarian cause, ‘remember Star 
slan 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuiam B. Nicos, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TRAVEL. Private party. 
Summer 1926. Six countries, many places off 
beaten path. Folders on request. Miss Miriam 
Harris, 170 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOR AGED AND INFIRM—HOME. Modern, re- 
fined. Physician, nurse, and osteopath doctor 
in attendance. References. Terms reasonable, 
Rey. C. E. Tomiin, 39 Summer Street, Westboro, 
Mass. Phone 2638-4. 


EUROPEAN TOUR chaperoned by former parish 
worker and Tuckerman School student; July 3 
to August 27; Killarney Lakes, London, and 
principal cities in Belgium, Switzerland, cag 
and France. Surprisingly low cost. - Mrs. 
Coox, 5 Colonial Terrace, Belmont, Mass. Brel 
Belmont 2113-M. 


THE LURE of the Wilderness—Glacier National 
Park. Personally conducted Tours this sum- 
mer; Old Indian Trails and Haunts in the Land 
of Shining Mountains. Rey. Bugene Milne 
Cosgrove, Hinsdale, Illinois. Ten years’ resi- 
dence at Glacier National Park. Special Camps 
in the Park, Riding Trips, Pack-Trains to 
places not included in other meh atk alae Ad- 
dress HINSDALB, ILL. 


a 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium, 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


: 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMBRICAN TwacHHRS’ Acnncy, New England 


and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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Mr. Adams is Chairman 


Chosen to lead the Foundation in 
campaign for two millions 


Of paramount interest to all Unitarians 
is the announcement by the Executive 
Committee of Unitarian Foundation, Ince., 
that Ernest G. Adams of Providence, R.L., 
has been elected chairman of the Founda- 
tion’s campaign for $2,128,400 in support 
of the general organizations of the de- 

nominations during the 1925-30 period. 

_ Mr. Adams, whose effective leadership in 
the 1920 campaign is still gratefully re- 
membered, became the unanimous choice 
of the committee following the resignation, 
because of illness, of Oliver M. Fisher, 
under whom the present campaign was 
inaugurated. 

In responding to the emergency sum- 
mons, Mr. Adams has agreed to no small 


ERNEST G. ADAMS 


—— 
SS 


sacrifice. With the Godspeed of his busi- 
ness associates, themselves loyal. Uni- 
tarians, he is laying aside his private 
concerns at a time when their demands 
upon him were never greater. He is doing 
so because, as he has stated, “the oppor- 
tunity and the obligation that rest. upon 
every Unitarian who views his religion as 
a religion of action and not a faith with- 
out works, simply compel me.” 
With characteristic enthusiasm and con- 
_ viction, Mr. Adams is already applying 
himself to a speedy completion of the 
campaign, detailed plans for which are 
soon to be given out. Beyond this imme- 
diate task, Jaowever, he sees an even 
greater call upon Unitarians which is 
dictated by the widespread anti-evolution 
movement. It is a call, he declares, to 
carry the message of true “salvation” to 
those whose participation in the move- 
ment is urged by the fear that acceptance 
of science means “damnation.” 
To Mr. Fisher, through Secretary George 


G. Davis, the executive committee and . 


the trustees of the Foundation have con- 
yeyed their hearty thanks and apprecia- 


* 
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tion of his loyal, self-sacrificing service as 
chairman. 

“We fear,’ concludes their letter in 
words to which the entire Fellowship can 
subseribe, “that your present state of 
health is partly due to your unselfish de- 
votion to the denomination, and all we can 
do is to pray that with your relief from 
these duties you will be spared to serve 
the cause you love so well for many years 
to come.” 


SHaron, Mass.—The First Parish, a 
small, struggling church, has’ refused to 
accept the resignation of Rev. Manly 
Townsend, who recently was obliged to 


, discontinue parish and preaching activity 


at Sharon and Medfield, Mass. The 
Sharon congregation will continue to pay 
Mr. Townsend’s salary; the Alliance 
branch plans to secure funds to engage 
other preachers, and the members will 
conduct the services themselves when no 
minister is available. 


KALAMAZOO, 
eties besides the Unitarian are holding 
services in the People’s Church building. 
The Congregational Church burned Decem- 
ber 28, and before the fire was out, the 
People’s Church had invited the Congre- 
gationalists to worship in their building. 
A society of the Christian Reformed 
Chureh, which had been meeting in the 


Micu.—Two church soci-° 
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Congregational Chureh while building a 
new edifice, was also invited to use the 
People’s Church. 


The Call of the 
Twentieth Century 


By Davip Starr JORDAN 


This book is one of a group of 
noteworthy volumes on vital sub- 
jects which we publish by this re- 
nowned educator and scientist. 


An author in Texas writes... 
“T consider it is a gem, one of the 
best things I have found anywhere, 
both as to the idea and as to the 
style of presentation. . . .” 


Any 
boy or girl that can get the thought 
of that (paragraph) into his system 
uill be benefited. 

This book, like the others in the 
series, is replete with sane counsel 
and friendly suggestions. 

A brief descriptive list of the 
books of David Starr Jordan will 
be gladly sent to you. 

$1.10 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


299 Madison 105S.Dearborn 612 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


hite House 
COFFEE 


LL of Nature’s rich coffee goodness comes in your cup of 


White House Coffee. 
as roasting coffee smells. 
your grocer’s. 


Here’s coffee that tastes as good 
Insist on White House Coffee at 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


‘The Flavor is 
Roasted In! 
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They that trust in 


the LORD _- shall 
understand truth 
and the faithful 
shall abide in his 


LOVE 


Radio Searches Out Unitarians 


Letters received at stations that are 
broadcasting services and addresses of 
Unitarian churches on the Pacific Coast 
give ever-increasing evidence of the posi- 
tive value of this method of spreading 
liberal ideas. Field Secretary Carl B. 
Wetherell writes: 

“We need more and more waves of lib- 
eralism, not only in our churches, but also 
on the air. The latter way reaches thou- 
sands of people who are in that much- 
discussed ‘unchurched’ group. It reaches 
those who would be with us if they could. 
It reaches those we Unitarians seem to 
enjoy deseribing as persons who are really 
Unitarians but do not know it. Whose 
fault is it that they do not know?” 


San Francisco, Catir.—Reyv. C. S. S. 
Dutton is delivering a series of twelve 
lectures in the First Unitarian Church, 
“Studies in Humanism,’ in which he 
traces the development of humanistic 
thought from Petrarch through the Ren- 
aissance and the Reformation. The lec- 
tures began on February 9, and will con- 
tinue on. Tuesday ‘afternoons at 2.30 
o'clock throughout Mareh and April. 


Who Are the Fit, and 
Why Do They Survive? 


(Continued from page 203) 


my prophecy is that when the next crisis 
in life development is reached, as it will 
_soon be reached by man, suryival will be 

measured by the degree of co-operation 
and of brotherly love.” 

The theologian, Professor Mather said, 
should lead in the exploration of the 
spiritual realm, but he will lead only as 
he uses the methods of science. He and 
the man of science have a common goal. 
Professor Mather concluded : 

“Tt is the challenge of the present day 
to explore the spiritual realm and find 
out what the regulations are in that 
realm. Man’s mind has found its response 
in a rational universe. The chaos of the 
spiritual realm has not yet been reduced 
to order. We are climbing the mountain 

- range with nothing but clouds. banked 
against the side of the mountain, but we 
know that among those clouds there are 
the mountain peaks, and we are going to 
find them. — 

“The theologian should lead in that 
exploration, but he will lead only as he 
uses the scientific method and faces the 
facts. There are real differences between 
men and animals, and man has certain 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 — 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. . 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League - 


has mobilized for the battle to pre-, 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes’ religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park Squark, Boston, Mass. 
Npw YorE Cuicaco San FRANcIsco 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely e equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET BE. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifth Annual Rummage Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. Donations received at the First 
Church, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets, and at the Centre. Hall open on 
April 20 to receive large articles. Please help 
make this sale a success. Mrs. Henry PicKkr- 
ING SMITH, Chairman of Rummage Sale Com- 
mittee, 348 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. : 

Spring quarter begins at Meadville, March 25; 
Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21; Autumn 
quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. For 
information address the President. 


F.°C. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Masa. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locgn, President. E. A. Cuunrcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of on and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


characteristics of his own. As scientists 
we ought to trace these to their origins, 
yet whence they came does not determine 
their present value. We must realize 
above all that the real spirit of science 


and the spirit of true religion are in. 


harmony one with the other. Truth and 


righteousness are the two sides of the 
shield. The man of science and the man 
of religion find themselves on converging 
paths. The closer they can walk shoulder 
to:shoulder, the more closely they can co- 
operate, the quicker they will arrive at 
their ultimate goal.” 
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Free tuition and lodg- © 
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Over the Radio 
Regular broadcastings 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 p.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 
Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
280.2 meters. 

People’s Church, Cu1caco, ILt.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Catir., and Unitarian Church, HoLLywoop, 
Ca.ir.—aAlternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 p.m. (Los Angeles, March 14; Holly- 
wood, March 21.) KNX; 337 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. 

Unitarian Church, New BEDFORD, 
Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 a.m. and 4.30 P.M. WNBH, 
New Bedford ; 248 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia ; 278 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PortLanp, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting March 7.) E 

New York Crry.—Talks on “What to 
Think in Religion,’ by Dr. Minot Simons, 
Sunday afternoons at3 p.m. WMCA, New 
York; 340 meters. 

(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) : 


' Mississippi Bans Evolution 


The Mississippi Senate of February 24 
passed, by a vote of twenty-nine to sixteen, 
the House bill to prohibit the teaching in 
tax-supported schools of the theory that 
man “ascended or descended from lower 
animals.” The bill provides for violation 
a fine of from $100 to $500 and the cancel- 
lation of the teacher’s contract. The Goy- 
ernor will probably have signed the meas- 
ure by the time this note is printed. The 
House of Representatives passed the bill 
on February 8 by a vote of seventy-six to 
thirty-two. Heated debate preceded the 
vote in each branch of the Legislature. 
Mississippi ranks the lowest in literacy 
of any State in the Union: 17.2 per cent. 
of its people are unable to read or write. 


Dr. Dodson at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the four noon services 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday 
to Friday, March 9 to 12 inclusive, will be 
Dr. George R. Dodson, for twenty-three 
years pastor of the Church of the Unity, 
-. Louis, Mo. Dr. Dodson is professor of 


philosophy at Washington University, and 


0 of several books, including “Berg- 


The Christian Register 


son and the Modern Spirit,’ and “The 
Sympathy of Religions.” 


New Yorx Criry.—The publication of Dr. 
A. Wakefield Slaten’s sermon on “What 
I Believe” was paid for by a member of 
the West Side chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and when it was placed 
on sale, 200 copies were taken at once. 
Two other sermons, “The Idea of God” 
and “Immortality” have been published 
under one cover. Several generous lay- 
men of the church haye furnished the 
church aisles with handsome carpets. 


Limit the Use of the Submarine! 
(Continued from page 200) 


consideration. The influence of such 
agreement is beyond estimate. 
“Wifth—As the requisite assurances that 
agreements such as the foregoing would 
be respected when war ensued might be 
greatly strengthened by the zealous con- 
duct of neutral states, the reasonableness 
of a general arrangement conferring the 


an 
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right, and even imposing the obligation, 
upon neutral contracting parties, to pre- 
vent their respective territories from 
ministering to the needs of a covenant- 
breaking belligerent, merits consideration.” 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


pp BE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


WE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. ; 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Theodore Roosevelt, the American 
By EDWARD H. COTTON 


The author has caught the enthusiastic, daring, battling spirit of the man in 


addition to the biographical facts, important as they are. 


Fact and incident 


have been properly honored but they have been kept subordinate to personality. 
The story is brief, but it should commend itself to those who would familiarize 
themselves with the career of this remarkable man, but who cannot under- 
take to read the larger and more comprehensive works. There are three 
editions; the English-Italian, at $2.00, for use among the foreign born; the 
English edition, at $1.50, for reading by the American public, and in the 
schools; and the Italian edition, paper covers, at $1.00, for those of Italian 
heritage who cannot yet speak English. The Introduction is by Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson. 


John Claire Minot of the Boston Herald says: 


Since Roosevelt died, half a dozen years ago, there have been more than a score of 
books about him. Mr. Cotton of Tum CHRISTIAN ReGrsTerR has earlier contributed one 
to that total, “The Ideals of Theodore Rcosevelt,” and in this new biography he offers 
a welcome novelty. It is said that none of the earlier biographies of Roosevelt have 
been translated into another tongue. This one is not only translated into Italian, but 
the original and the translation appear in the same volume on opposite pages. The 
translation is made by Giorgio La Piana of the Harvard faculty. Mrs. Corinne Roose- 
yelt Robinson contributes an introduction. 

Mr. Cotton writes a simple, straightforward narrative of the career of Roosevelt. 
He is not attempting to add new material to the story, but to put it in attrac- 
tive form for readers to whom it is not familiar. There is little of interpretation and 
analysis, and although the tone is always one of appreciation and loyal indorsement 
there is never excessive adulation, He makes Roosevelt not a superman or a demi-god, 
but the wholly human man of wide interest, of boundless energy and possessing a 
patriotism that fell little short of being a religion. As a work to help along the cause 
of Americanization, Mr. Cotton’s book is admirably planned and executed. It deserves 
general circulation wherever there are Americans or prospective Americans of Italian 
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-.,? said a gentle- 


man slashes by an automobile. “I mind 


his contempt. es 


“And how is the little girl?’ “Well! 
I’ve had her vaccinated and I’ve had her 
confirmed, but nothing seems to cheer her 
up !’’—Collier’s. 


Overheard in a recent religious gather- 
ing: “Let’s pass a resolution and appoint 
a committee and go on to the next topic. 
It’s getting late.” 


“Who’s Who” has grown into so bulky 
a volume, thinks Punch, that it should be 
divided into (1) Who’s Really Who, and 
(2) Who’s Just Who. 


Discouraged Author: “I wonder why it 
is that my stuff is always returned.” His 
Wife: “Perhaps, dear, it’s because you al- 
ways enclose stamps.”—Life. 


Father: “My boy, your studies are 
costing me a lot of money.” Son: “I 
know, Dad; and I don’t study very hard 
either.’”—London Weekly Telegraph. 


Cook (returning excitedly with news 
from upstairs): ‘Young master’s just got 
his degree.” Tweeny (dismally): “Some- 
thing else for me to keep clean, I suppose.” 
—Punch. 


Lawyer (helping pedestrian up): “Come 
with me, my man. You can get damages.” 
Pedestrian (groggy) : ‘“H’vens, man, I got 
all the damages I want. Get me some 
repairs.” 


The governor of the prison gave the 
burglar a long sermon on the necessity for 
mending his ways, and finally discharged 
him. But the man still remained. ‘What 
are you waiting for?” asked the governor. 
“My tools!” 


‘Do you believe in the theory of evolu- 
tion?” “No,” answered Senator Sorghum. 
“Because you consider it irreligious?” 
“Not exactly. But at present it doesn’t 
seem to have any vote-getting popularity.” 
—Washington Star. 


An old Scotch lady looked out of the 
car window as the train drew into the 
station and, hailing a little boy, said: 
“Little boy, are you good?’ “Yes’m.” 
“Parents living?” ‘Yes’m.” “Go to Sunday- 
school?” “Yes’m.” “Then I think I can 
trust you; run with this penny and get me 
a bun, and remember, God sees you.” 


A clergyman once attacked Wendell 
Phillips for causing what he called an un- 
friendly agitation in one part of the 
country about an evil that existed in 
another part. “Why do you not go South 
and kick up this fuss, and leave the North 
in peace?” exclaimed the accuser. Mr. 
Phillips was not in the least ruffled, but 
said smilingly, “You, sir, are a minister 
of the Gospel, are you not?” “I am, sir.” 
“And your calling is saving souls from 
hell?” “Exactly.” “Well, then, why don’t 
you go there?” 


We heard a new press-agent story the 
other week. One of the musical critics 
was invited by the agent of one of the big 
hotels to come and hear its new orchestra. 
When he had sat down and ordered tea, 
the publicity representative came to talk 
to him. “It’s really one of the finest or- 
chestras in New York,” said the agent. 
As he spoke, several very bad notes were 
hit—so bad that the eritie winced. “Of 
course they’ll do better,” said the agent 
hastily, “as soon as they’ve played to- 
gether a bit.”.—New Yorker. 


The Christian Register 


SMILING THROUGH OUR TEARS 


Because we write cheerful notices 
and are publicly glad for every in- 
erease in the pension, do not fool 
yourself into thinking we are ignor- 
ant of the financial tragedy which so 
often creeps into the old minister’s 
life. 


We have read letters—much too 
private to be published—telling how 
little can be saved by a minister and 
his wife out of the usual church 
salary. 

We know what $1. 15 a day in 
pensions means, and how carefully it 
must be spent. Do you think $2.00 
a day would lead’ to sinful extrava- 
gance? Why not make it $2.00 this 
present year? 

Rosert 8. Lorine, Secretary. 


SEND PENSION CONTRIBUTIONS TO _ 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
5S Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. | 


Confidential Literary Work 
General Stenography, 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR © 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tun 
CuristTIAN REGISTER ae 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Amy Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishin 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
AdmissioninSeptember only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 
CX_ For Girls X19 


Emphasizing 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 
individual instruction 
under the most careful 
supervision. 
Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mase. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister” 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M, 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Rih-- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R, Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 mw. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister, Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4, Church school with Kindergarten Class dur-. 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10,30 

M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 a.M., Chureh service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral © 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Forum services at 8 P.M. 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 
selves known to the minister and to sign the _ 
Visitors’ Register. ; 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea-— 
con. Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. Bugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. March 7, — 
9.30 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.m., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley’ and Marlborough Streets, Rey. 
Charles B, Park, D.D., minister. Rev. ward 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning serv-— 
ice 11 a.M. Children’s Class 3.30 P.M. Sas, 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper servy- 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 p.m. Free seats at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and 1 Tre: 
mont Streets. Minister Hmeritus, Rey. 
N. Brown, D.D. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond @, Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 


q 


Minister, Rev. Harold en Boi 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.m., Morning 
Prayer with Sermon by Dr. § Holy 
——. hm oo We ces, | 
londay to y, 12.15 P.M. - Preacher, aa 
9-12, Rev. George R. Dodson, D.D., Chu 


the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. i 


